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Frescati Lodge, Blackrock, Dublin, 
March, 1848. 

Deab Sie — In reply to the queries contained in your note of the 
26th ult., I will most gladly give you my views on the subject of 
emigration to North America, and 'especially as to the possibility of 
landed proprietors making settlements of poor people in such a 
manner as would afford a fair prospect of bavin ir the expenses in- 
curred in conveying these people out and settling them on land 
repaid by the people themselves. I have no objection to your pub- 
lishing my letter. To give my views, however, a8 you request, 
with "as full explanation as I am able" or as I would wish, would 
be impossible within the compass of such a paper as it would bo 
convenient for you to publish, or as I could prepare within the 
time that would make it available for your purpose. The circum- 
stances, the views, and the character of the persons desirous to 
emigrate, as well as the views and circumstances of the persons 
disposed to aid them, are likely to be too various ; and the modifi- 
cations by which a plan of eiuii^ration or colonization might bo 
made to adapt itself t<» varying con<litions, are too numerous to be 
treated of at large in a brief and hawty paper. My aim therefore 
will be, to give you broad circumstances and general views. But 
for sake of clearness and distinctness, I will endeavour to do this 
by suggesting such a scheme as 1 conceive would be applicable to 
what I suppose to be the probable circumstances of the particular 
estate which you manage; giving you at the same time, as I go 
along, a full explanation of the circumstances and reasons which 
lead me to the suggesting of each arrangement that I propose. Thus 
you will have all the facilities for taking my scheme to pieces, and 
reconstructing it according to your own judgment, to suit any other 
set of circumstances different from those to which I have endea- 
voured to adapt it. 

You are aware, that although I made a tour in Upper Canada 
some years ago, my personal knowledge is mostly of the United 



Suites. I rt'tfiilotl ill one oi the Norrli-wcbtern States from the 
autuniii of 1838 to the summer of 1643. I lia<l occasion to visit 
tlio States a/;raiii on private business last year (1817), and passed 
the months of Au*rust, Septonihor, and October, in the States of 
Mi^liiLtin, III Minis, nnd AViseunsin. I devoted a considerable portion 
of my tiino to travillin;: tliroiiirh these States, for the special purpose 
of rolloctiu.'j: iufonuiitioii uiid acquiring precise views on the very 
matters rc^portin-i: \vhi<li \ou n(»\v inquire. 

I would Ijm vo f'\l«.iidvd my lust year's tour into Canafla^ bnt that I 
ha<l n'a?'on to (vv\ a^ssured that Canada did not afford the same facili- 
ties for estahlibhinir a dcHlniblc syj^tcm of colonization as the Western 
States. The ^xovenimont price of land is higher in Canada tiian in 
the States: this jLCovoniiiient j)rico is not uniform, but varies with 
circumstances; and this mubt needs produce to the emigrant, per- 
plexity. diKip])ointment, and delay. The land in Canada is very 
heavily timbered ; there is no praino,* and but little lightly-timbered 
lan<l, both of which abound in the States. Ohl countrymen, unused 
to the frlliii^^ and slashing of timber, can therefore make but com- 
parati^('ly slow i>rogre.ss in Canada. Coimncrcial industry too is 
far more active in the States. In the States, steam-boat«, canals, 
railroads, mills, and warehouses pursue the agricultural settlers to 
the remotest locations, and bring a market to their doors. Again, 
waste lands held over by speculators are more subject to what 
one may call exeniplai^y taxation in the United States than in 
Canada ; therefore, in the States speculators are discouraged from 
holding such lands over for inordinately long periods, and industri- 
ous settlers are not as liable, as in Canada, to have their locations 
removed from the centres of population and from market bj inter- 
vening wildernesses. I may add, that the great body of mj 
countrymen who are disposed to emigrate, are more anxioua to 
settle in the States than in Canada. For all these reasons my 
attention was directed to the Wo.^tem States, and such information 
as I ]>ossess relates chiefly to th(»ni. 

You ask me — 

^^ Flrift — Can our emigration be carried to any considerable extent 
by the absori)tion of our labourers into the ordinary labour market 
of the United States and the Canadas? and if so, to what probable 
extent in each of those countries, at what probable cost per fiimily, 
and under what class of agency — keei)ing in mind that the emigrant 
is not merely to be thrown on shore, but that he must be placed in 
a permanent position of earning a livelihood ? The emigrants may 
be considered as belonging to two classes : — 

" 1. The absolutely indigent labourers' families, who are without 
any funds in this country. 

"2. The small-farming class, who might possess say up to £20 or 
£30 of fajnUl. 

" Second — Can a system of emigration be established that would 
relieve us from the chance of creating a mischievous glut in the 
American labour market ? and with this view could individual pro- 

* Land naturally clear of timber. 



prietors estaMish special colonics for the settlement of tlieir ovra 
eurplns jiopnlation, in a way that would nltimately refund the whole 
exi>cnbe iucurreJ for this class of emigration j and if so, what are 
the different modes by which it conhl be accomplished — what the 
proportion of capital required for the settlement of any given num- 
ber of film Hies — ^what the agenoy rctjuire*!, and what the time 
retjuired to refund the capital employed ]" 

Your first question relates wholly to a scheme of helping your 
emigrants to find employment as labourers in the existing labour 
market; your second relates to a scheme of estaUishing tlio same 
emigrants as farmers on lands of thoir own, or idtiniately to become 
their own, — in fact, to a scheme of settlements. 

I shall consider these schemes in order, having first made a few 
observations on the character and the comparative expeiisiveness of 
the two. 

There can be no doubt as to which sclieme would be more 
acceptable to the emigrants. In the ordinary course of emi- 
gration, emigrant? f)rocecd, for the most part, on the invitation 
of friends previously sctth <1 in the new country. They go direct 
to the place whore tlieir friends are settled, aii<l from them receive 
both "aid and comfort." With them they find both the associa- 
tions of their old home, and the infonnation, direction, and as.^ist- 
ance that helps them to success in their new home. The few who 
do, in the ordinary course of emigration, proceed to America wholly 
destitute of this advanta/jre, and j»osscs.sing but ^niall means, enter 
on their enterprise as a Ixild adventure, ob?cnred with uncortainty, 
involving therefore considerable risk, and requiring some coumore to 
£EUje it. Your emigrants would, of course, proceed without the advan- 
tage I have named (the invitation of friends reafly to receive them 
on their arrival), and what they would want from you — besides the 
means of conveying those who were unable to convey themselves — 
would be, that you should reduce tlieir enterprise to a certainty — in a 
word, that you should become their ensurer. How much more per- 
fectly, how much more satisfactorily, and with how nmch clearer 
demonstration to them you could do this, by having land, the means 
6f tilling it, and a temporary support provided for them, than by 
referring them to the general labour market of the country, even 
with all the aid and direction you could provide for them, does not 
need to be insisted on. 

A project of settlejnents, therefore, would be infinitely more satis- 
fifcctory to your emigrants, than any plan that would leave them 
to the chances of employment. It would also, no doubt, be more 
satis&ciory to yourself as it would enable you to see at a view the 
progress of your settlers, to see the good you had done, and to 
estimate it. All this is plain — ^perhaps plain enough to amount 
to a truism ; but it may not be equally obvious, that under certain 
circumstances — ^and these the most likely to be the prevailing cir^ 
cnmstances of your scheme — the plan of settlements would also be the 
cheaper one to you. If the families could all pay the whole amount 
of their own expenses out, the cheapest way in which you could 
befriend them would certainly be, to help them to find employment 
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iu the existing labour nmrkot; Imt if you ha<l to bear the wLolo 
or any considerable proportion of the cost of their conveyance 
across the sea, the case would be <juite different. In such case, if 
they dispersed theuiselves into the ordinary labour market of the 
country, you hihouhl be content to suffer a total loss of all that you 
hatl expended on them; whereas if you setlb'd them on land^ you 
might, as I will hereafter endeavour to show, by a judicious adapta- 
tion of your means to your end, reasonably count upon being in time 
repaid the exi>enses both of conveyunco and of settlement, and this 
with as much advauta^^e to the emigrant, beyond what he would 
receive from the mere throwing him on the labour market, as to 
you. 

To proceed then to tlie direct answering of your first question — 
as to the extent to which emigrant labourers can be absorbed " in 
the Labour market of the States and Canada?" I will say nothing of 
Canada, because, as to Canada, there is abundant information before 
the [>ublic from persons who have had better opportunities of judging 
than 1 ha\ e ha<I. I believe that the amount of emigration which 
Canada is capable of absorbing each year is generally estimated at 
/)0.000 persons, which wouM comprise, I suppose, ten or twelve 
thousand labourers. As to the capacity of the United States, it, of 
course, greatly exceeds the capacity of Canada. The population of 
the two Canadas approaches two millions; that of the United States 
is sujjposed to be now rather over than under twenty millions. You 
may safely take the capacity of the United States to exceed that of 
Canada iu proportion as its population of twenty millions exceeds 
the two millions of Canada. I feel certain that half a million of 
European emigrants arriving each year would, if they were well 
distributed, meet a ready demand for their labour in the States. The 
industrial expansion of such a population as twenty millions, in a 
country that is practically boundless in extent, and of immense fer- 
tility, must be capable of absorbing far more than any amount of emi- 
grant labour that is at all likely to arrive from Europe in any one year. 
The emigrants arrived from Europe in the ports of the United States 
last year (a year unparalleled for the amount of its emigration), I 
have lately seen stated in an American paper at two hundred and 
thirty-three thousand ; I know that, notwithstanding this large emi- 
gration, the demand for labour everywhere throughout the United 
States last year was very great. The emigrants arrived in the port 
of New York alone were about one hundred thousand. Notwith- 
standing this immense number of emigrants arrived in New York, 
that city and the region immediately around it absorbed all the able- 
bodied labourers who chose to remain there. The Irish Emigrant 
Association were anxious to push the emigrants on into the country, 
but Mr. Dillon, the president of that association, assured me, in July 
last, that they found great difficulty in doing this, owing to the great 
demand for labour, and the high wages (a dollar, and a dollar and a 
quarter a <lay) which then prevailed in the city. This great demand, of 
course, would not last after winter had set in. Throughout the State 
of New York, European labourers, newly arrived, got twelve or fifteen 
dollars a month and their board and lodging, hiring for the summer 
months only; or hiring for the whole year, eight and ten dollars a 



montli^ likewise with board and lodging; labourers better used to 
the work of tbe country got still bigber wages by two or tbree 
dollars a month. Tbe wages in tbe North-western States were about 
tbe same, and tbe demand everywhere was very great. There can 
be no question then, but the United States are capable of absorbing 
into their ordinary labour market any probable amount of emigra- 
tion from Europe, provided it is properly distributed. Last year 
was a year of extraordinary industrial activity in the States, and 
it would, therefore, be unsafe to count on the Atlantic cities and 
states absorbing in every other year as much labour as they did in 
the last, but. with proper distribution, the great western region can 
be relied on. 

The best way of assisting your emigrants who were seeking their 
support from the ordinary labour market of the country would be, 
to have an intelligent, zealous, and well-paid agent in one of the 
western cities of the union — say Detroit, Milwaukie, or Chicago, (I 
would be disposed to say Chicago), to whom they should all 
proceed, and who would direct them on their arrival, and distri- 
bute them to the points where they were likely to find a market 
for their labour. About £150 a year would probably command 
the services of a good agent, to conduct such a business on a large 
scale ; but if the ynglU man could be had it would be a very mis- 
taken economy to stickle about twenty or fifty pounds. I say a 
western city for these reasons : — In the first place, the demand for 
labour is generally greater in the west than in the eafit. In the 
second place, it would be much easier for you to take care of the 
family, while the father travelled through tbe country in search 
of employment, in a western city or its neighbourhood, than in New 
York or its neighbourhood. In tbe third place, land is cheaper in 
the west, and labourers rise faster to the condition of farmers, than 
in the east, therefore it would be better for your emigrants to be 
there. And, fourthly, an emigrant and hisfamilyy travelling by way 
of Quebec, could reach a •western city as cheaply, or even more 
cheaply, than they could reach New York, going to New York 
direct. The passenger law of tbe United State?!, in limiting the 
number of passengers that ships shall carry, and determining the 
space that shall be given to them, makes no distinction between 
children and adults. But by the.British law two children under four- 
teen years of age count only as one statute adult. Consequently in 
ships sailing to any port of the United States children are charged 
full price, to Quebec they are only charged half price. K family y 
therefore, can reach a western city of the States, travelling by way 
of Quebec, for as small a sum, or, if tbe family be large and young, 
smaller than they could reach New York, sailing for New York 
direct. 

The expense of conveyance to Quebec during the approaching 
season (including provisions), can scarcely I think be estimated at 
less than £5 \Qs. per statute adult. The emigration and tbe con- 
sequent demand for pawsa^es will be as great as it was last year ; and 
although provisions will be lower, the enactments of tbe new pas- 
senger act, requiring a superintendent of emigrants to be carried 
and paid or by the «hip, and requiring a certain space to be devoted 



to each passenger, also the increased tax which is about to be levied 
on emigrants bj the colonies, will all have the effect of enhancing 
the cost of passage, so that I think £5 10^. per statute adult is not 
more than a reasonable estimate of the probable cost of passage 
(provlsious included) during the approaching season. To this yoi| 
may add from £1 10«. to £2 per statute adiut for their conveyance 
to the point on the western lakes where you would fix your agent 
This makes in all froin £7 to £7 1 Os, for conyeyance from an Irish port 
to your agency in the Western States. Thus the cost of conveying a 
small family of three statute adults, say a father, mother, and two 
children under fourteen years of age, would be from £21 to £22 10«. ; 
a large family of five statute adults, say a father, mother, one chil4 
over fourteen aud four under fourteen, would be from £35 to £37 10*.; 
and a still larger family of six statute adults, say a father, mother, 
two children over fourteen and four children under fourteen, would 
be from £42 to £45. 

The duties of your agent should be, to make himself acquainted 
with the several localities around him where labourers would have 
the best prospect of finding remunerative employment, to receive 
your emigrants as they arrived, and to direct and forward them to 
the localities where he had previously ascertained that labour wa» 
most in request. In some years this would be a very easy task, as 
your labourers would sometimes be employed on the spot as fistst as 
they arrived. In other years it would require exertion, as your 
agent should see not only that your emigrants found emplo3rment 
from day to day during the summer months, but also that they wer^ 
likely to be employed and have a home for their families during the 
succeeding winter. It often happens, even in the western cities 
that labourers who have lingered on in them during the summer 
months, fiudiug at that season a fair amount of employment, are 
thrown almost wholly idle in winter. When winter arrives, they 
find themselves in a place where lodging is dear, and firewood dear, 
and their earnings almost nothing, and they consequently suffer 
great distress, and are no small burden on the benevolence of tho 
citizens. Your agent should, therefore, as much as he could, forward 
them into the circumjacent country, to tho employment of farmers, 
if possible. They would find many farmers who could give them a 
log hut for tlieir families ; when winter came then they would have 
their lodging provided for, their firewood for the cutting, and provi- 
sions so cheap that the smallest earnings would support their fe^milies. 

This brings me to speak of the families. It is this circumstance 
of '^ the families^ that made the emigration of the last year 8^ 
disastrous. In former years emigration flowed according to its 
natural course; one member of a family went out first, then other 
members of the family or the wliolo family in a body went out to 
him. He was there to receive them, to direet them, to hunt up 
employment fqr them, or to have it bespoken for them before they 
arrived, in fact, in every way to aid and befriend them. AJmos^ 
every family that left Ireland left it bound for some particular 
point, it might be in tho far inierior of the romote«t State. Disre- 
garding every other point they made for that. They had a letter 
with them, received from their pioneer friend. Speak to the head 



of Any family that you saw on board an emigrant Tessel^ oak him 
where he was going to^ and he would pull out '^ the letter," giving 
full directions as to the route they were to travel. This letter was 
their chart through a country otherwise as unknown to them as an 
unexplored sea to a mariner ; by it they steered and reached a 
home already more than half made for them. Thus the emigrant 
£Eunilies were widely distributed, each to a berth selected for and 
fitted for them. Even the young men who went out as pioneers for 
future emigrant fiamilies, generally knew where they were going to; 
each was going to a place where a cousin or an acquaintance had 
preceded him. In this manner, in former emigrations, all was pro- 
vided for, all was regular, all was safe. In the past year there was 
still a great amount of emigration that took place under the safeguarda 
that I speak of, but for the most part these safeguards were altogether 
wanting. Whole families started off without knowing where they 
were going to, without any more distinct plan than is expressed in 
the words ^^ going to America" or any more means than would cany 
them ashore. Landlords ^' shovelled out" whole families ; and the most 
liberal thought they had made a generous provision for them when 
they took care that one pound per family should be given to tliem on 
landing, about enough to support them in the lowest lodging-houee 
ashore for two days ! ! The guarded emigration, the emigration that 
was promoted by friends already settled in the new country, went for 
the most part to the States where these friends were settled. Of 
the amount of emigration thus promoted to the States, you may 
judge by the fact now well known as ascertained and made public 
by Jacob Harvey of New York, that in the first six months of last 
year 800,000 dollars had been forwarded in small drafts by the 
labouring Irish in the States to their friends at home, through houses 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. But there is a still greater 
fact behind. When 1 was in New York at the close of November last, 
Mr. Harvey was collecting his materials for a similar account for the 
second six months of the same year. He had then nearly ascer- 
tained the amount forwarded frona the four principal cities (taking 
in Baltimore), within the Hive months then just passed. He showed 
me the amounts remitted fi-om each city up to that time ; and on the 
supposition that the remittances would continue to go forward in 
December as they were going then, he estimated that the amount 
forwarded in the second six months of the year, would amount to 
no less a sum than one million andfmir hundred Hiousand dollars ! 1 
These immense suius are supi)osed to have been forwarded mostly 
for the purpose of aiding friends to emigrate, and from this we 
may estimate the amount of emigration (promoted by transatlantic 
friends, and therefore well directed and well provided for,) that has 
taken place to the States in the past year, and is likely to take 
place in the present year. There can be no doubt but a very con- 
siderable amount of emigration similarly directed and similarly 
provided for took place last year to Canada ; but Canada, was also 
almost the sole recipient of the emigration that Avas wholly undi- 
rected and wholly unprovided for. A fanxily com]>rising a number 
of children could be conveyed to Canada for little more than half 
the price that it could be conveyed to the States. The price for even 
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adults was cheaper, and children were only one-balf. All the pauper 
emigration therefore flowed to Canada. All who were worst pro^ 
Tided with moans ; all who had no fixed destination, only that thej 
were "poiug to America ;" but especially all wlio were twom^ming 
wUh helpless families, and who, therefoiry had " shovelled" themselves 
out^ or had been " shovelled out " by others ; — all these went to 
Canada. A more helpless spectacle can scarcely be imagined than a 
man thrown ashore in America with a family of a wife and young 
children, and, as was frequently the case, infirm old people, without 
money, without friends, and without knowing where he is going to. 
What caTi he do with these encumbrances ? He must tramp about^ 
and tramp considerable distances too, if he would find employment ; 
but ho cannot take these with him, and if he leaves them behind 
him he leaves them to perish. In Canada the natural oonse- 
quences liave occurred— one-fourth of all the emigrants in this 
past year (such are the latest accounts), the Montreal Emigrant 
Committee state that "full one-fourth " of all the past year's emi- 
grants to Canada, have already perished. Such are only the necessary 
results of poor emigrants going out or being sent out without pro- 
vision made for them, without money, and fear the most disastrous 
condition of all, with a weak, helpless family, hung as a millstone 
about their necks. I dwell upon this matter of " the fajnily," 
because it is really the most serious, and has been the most unap- 
preciated circumstance connected with emigration. Suppose a man 
even to have reached some part of the interior of the country where 
labour, say form-labour, is most in request ; — still it is not every 
farmer that is prepared to take a labourer on the instant, and the 
labourer must travel in quest of the farmer who is. What is he to do 
then if he has a family at his heels, unable to walk with him, and he 
unable to leave them behind atid pay for their keep while he tra- 
verses the country 1 Take an illustration. I was myself interested 
last sunmier in procuring employment for five young men who were 
steerage passengers in the ship I sailed in. I procjurod them letters 
to a part of the country about three hundred miles from New York, 
where farm hands were very much in request. They went up there. 
The fanucr to whom they had the letters had no employment that he 
could give them at that moment, but he gave them a recommendation 
on to another farmer about fifteen miles distant. This second farmer 
waa likewise unprepared to employ them, but he recommended them 
to another place twenty miles further distiint. In going to this 
latter place they met a person on the way who employed three of 
them at liii^^h wages ; and on arriving the other two found em- 
ployment, also at high wages (fifteen dollars a month). But how 
would they have fareil if they had had families at their heels, who 
could not have tramped with them 1 Nor is this the only diflficulty 
which the family entails. Among three farmers who might be pre- 
pared to employ a single man, taking him into their fo<mily, there 
might not be found one who would be able to give a labourer a 
house to shelter his wife and children. What shall we say, then^ 
of the calamitous condition of the poor emigrant who is cast ashore 
at Quebec or ^ew York at a time of excessive emigration, without 
money, and with a helpless family encumbering him 1 



If any one doubts that a period of some duration, long or short, 
must needs elapse before emigrants arrived as total strangers in anj 
new country can all find themselves finally settled, no matter how 
great, how positively avid, may be the demand for employment in 
the new country, the doubter will do well to read the evidence of 
Mrs. Chisholm, of New South Wales, given before the Lords' "Colo- 
nization Committee" of last session. The public is pretty generally 
aware, that so pressing is the necessity for additional labourers, both 
male and female, in the Australian colonies, that the whole of the 
fund raised by the sale of the public lands is devoted to importing 
emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland into these colonies, passage 
free. The passage of each adult emigrant costs the colony about 
£18. The emigrants are selected by the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, in London, and those Commissioners have adopted the strictest 
rules against taking any family of which the parents are more than 
forty years of age, or which comprises more than three children under 
ten years of age. It is thus effectually provided that these emigrant 
families exhibit, on their arrival in Australia, the greatest possible 
amount of physical ability, and the least possible amount of physical 
helplessness. But, they arrive without any friends settled in the 
country before them, and ready to receive and direct them; the 
consequence is, that even in those colonies, where the demand for 
labour is so eager, and such sums are paid to introduce emigrants 
into them, the men who arrive there with even the small and easily 
managed families that are admitted by the Emigration Commissioners, 
are frequently unemployed for weeks, and often subject to the most 
serious distress. Even when the single men and women will be 
engaged on board ship, before they land, by persons going out in 
boats, the encumbered men — the men with families — will be for 
weeks without employment, on account of the inconveniences at- 
tendant upon employing persons so encumbered. Mrs. Chisholm, 
with a singular benevolence and devotedness, has given her exertions 
for years to the task of distributing and finding employment for the 
newly-arrived emigrants. She first bcgjin with interesting herself on 
behalf of unprotected single females, and afterwards took up the case 
of fiimilies; with these latter she has made journeys of three hundred 
miles into the interior in quest of emplojoiieut. Nor has this been 
a matter of a casual glut of emigration. Mrs. Chisholm has been 
engaged in those good offices for six years — in her own worda, she 
has "Aac? six yeari hard work.''' Mrs. Chisholm's evideuce is so 
illustrative of the time that it takes to distribute emigrants who 
arrive in a new country without any friends before them, or any fixed 
destination in that country — of the gradual character of the process, 
even when labour is in the greatest demand — and of the peculiar 
disadvantages which those emigrants labour under who are encum- 
bered with fEimilies of young children, that I will ask you to publish 
Sblong with this letter the following portion of Mrs. Chisholm's 
evidence :— • 

Did you find any difficulty in placing those young women? — ^Notin 
the country, but they were not so suitable to Sydney. They were 
country girls generally speaking. 
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How long was it before yoa dispoeed of this fint venture f — ^Almost 
inime<liately. 

Did you then return to Sydney ?-^Yefl ; I returned to Sydney, having 
made arrangements for the establlsbment of country depots, which 1 
supplied on the principles stated in that paper ; besides, I ^ot married 
fimulies to pronuse shelter and protection to such young fenuues as might 
require it. 

Did you subsequently conduct other emigrants into the country ? — I 
did. But I ought to mention that the number of emigrant families that 
were in Sytlney unprovided for induced the emigration agent to entreal 
his Excelliency to permit the famines, to have shelter in the emigration 
barracks, where they mio^ht receive food and lodging until provided £ar. 
There was an excess of labourers in Sydney at the time they were 
reauired in tlie interior. 

llow was the excess of labourers in Sydney supported; was it support^ 
at the public expense ? — ^They were supported at the expense of govern- 
ment. 

Did the course you took not only provide for these persons happily for 
themselves, but put an end to public expense altogether? — -Yes; in 
providing for families I undertook journeys of 300 miles into the interior ' 
with them ; indeed, the further I went the more satisiactory the settle- 
ment; the men receiving from £18 to £30 per annum, with double rations. 

Was there any aid given to you by the public in taking those emigrants 
up the country? — When tlie public had an opportunity of judging of the 
effects of my system they came forward, and enabled me to go on ; the 
government, to assist me in my exertions, contributed altogether in 
various ways to the amount of about £100. 

How was it possible for you to conduct these operations with such 
inadequate means ? — I met with great assistance from the Country Com- 
mittees. The squatters and settlers were always willing to give me con- 
veyance for the j)eople. I never wanted for provisions of any kind ; the 
country people always supplied them. A gentlenum who was examined 
before your lordships the other day, Mr. Wuliam Bradley, a native of the 
colony, called upon me, and told me that he ai)proved of my views, and 
that if I required any thing in carrying my country plan into operation I 
might draw upon him for money, provisions, horses, or indeed any thing 
that I required. I had no necessity to draw upon him for a sixpence, 
the people met my efforts so readily ; but it was a great comfort for me at 
the time to be thus supported. 

Was the same liberality of disposition manifested on the part of other* 
of the colonists and settlers ? — Oh, yes, indeed. I never was put to any 
expense in removing the people except what was unavoidable; at public 
inns the females were sheltered, and I was provisioned myself without 
any charge ; my personal expenses at inns during my seven years' service 
amounted only to £1 18«. Qd. My efforts, however, were in various ways 
attended with considerable loss to myself; absence from home increased 
my family expenditure, and the clerical expense foil heavy upon me ; in 
fact, in carrj'ing on this work the pecuniary anxiety and risk were veiy 
great. With the permission of your lordsliips I will mention one impedi- 
ment in the way of forwarding emigrants a?» eng:ig<?tl servants into the 
interior; numbers of the masters were afraid if they advanced the money 
for their conveyance by the steamers, &c., thtiy would never reach their 
stations. I met this difticulty, — advanced the nic^ney, confiding in the 
good feeling of the man that he would keep to his agreement, and in the 
principle of the master that he would repay mo. It is most gratifyinrr to 
me to state, that althoudi in hundreds of cases the masters were then 
strangers to me, I only lost throughout £16 by casualties. Some nights 
I have paid as much as £40 for steamers and land conveyance. 
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Ccn ytm state to the committee how many emigrants from first, to last 
you have been the means of settling with ikuiilies? — About 1 1,0(K) souls. 

Your first expedition with this good object was for the protection of 
fbmales ? — Yes. 

On your return to Sydney were you induced to carry your efforts 
(urther? — ^Yet. In £act, I was enabled by the aid of committees and 
benevolent good people to establish a system of protection throughout the 
eonntry. 

Was it limited altogether to females, or were you enabled to assist any 
■i^le emigrants to procure settlements ? — All were includetl. My object 
was to establish a sjrstem of country dispersion, and to remove crowdii 
from Sycjney. 

Did you find an anxiety on the part of ilie settlers to procure the 
ferrices of well-conducted young women ? — An extreme anxiety. The 
demand for females was very great. 

Did you find that that anxiety was increased by the very circumstance 
of the supply that you afforded ? — Yes, being much more convenient j 
parties for the sake of one servant would never go to Sydney. It is by 
conveying emigrants into the interior that you give them a fair opportunity 
of ffetting fair wages for their services. 

What "wages did they gt^nerally get ? — I encouraged them not to seek 
high wages, particularly females, as protection was the principal thing. 
The wages for them were, from £9 to X' J (\, 

Were these the money wages imleiiendcntly of the house-accommodation 
and the rations ? — ^Yes ; female servants are not rationed, but they are 
boarded and lodged as members of the family. 

How many of those expeditions did you make in the colony ? —I really 
could not say. 

For how many years were you engaged in these good offices ? — Upwards 
of six years. I hieul six years' liard work. 

What was the largest number that you ever took into the interior at 
any one time ? — ^The largest number that left Sydney at one time was 147 
souls; but from voluntary accessions on the road they increased in 
number. 

Had you any protection of police or military during your process 
through the colony? — ^I never required any thing of the kind. If I 
want^ any aid on the road 1 had only to ask for it. Even the proprietors 
of the public mails showed such a good feeling that they used to allow me, 
if any of the partjr knocked up, to put them on the public mail, which 
was a very expensive conveyance. Provisions were also conveyed for 
ihem by the coaches without charge to me. 

Were there any instances of insubordination during your journeys ? — I 
never met witli out one, and that was one of a very trifling character, 
and I was enabled in a very short time to overcome it. 

Were you enabled to do so by your own influence and authority, with- 
out any auxiliary aid ? — Entirely by my own influence. 

Were those selected bodies Of emigrants, or did you extend your 
services to the whole class ? — ^My exertions were not restricted to any 
class. If any persons wanted work I was ready to seek it for them. 

Did those emigrants consist exclusively of the natives of one part of 
the United Kingdom, or were they English, Irish, and Scotch mixed 
indiscriminately? — ^I made no difference; the good of the whole was my 
object. I also included in the parties any ticket-of-leave men, Eman- 

S* mtists, — any persons that wanted work that would go into the country.. 
y object was, to remove them into the country to lessen the city pojjula- 
tion. I had English, Irish, and Scotch, — Episcopalians, Presbyterians^ 
Catholics, Orangemen, and Repealers, — and I never found any difficulty 
beyond such difficulties as must always be expected in a work of the kind. 
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What woij the longest time you ever Icncw any persons to remain on 
your hands before you got them a situation ? — Besides Sydney engage- 
ments I have made sixty country engagements in a day mdependeut of 
the bounty homes. All the emigrants in two ships (not burdened with 
familivs of young children) hfive been engaged in a day in Sydney; but 
these rapid board-shi]) engagements must not be taken as a fair criterion 
of the demand for labour. I found them frequently add to my labours 
by the numbers thrown out of employment in Sydney; but in the interior 
there is a great and absorbing demand. My object was always to strike 
off out of the re^lar road, and to go amongst the farms to provide for 
•he people ; so that it would take three weeks to get to a place where 
they were wanted ; but I never left any parties at those situations to be 
provided for. 

What was the longest period that elapsed from the time that any 
person first applied to you to get a place till the time that you procured 
a situation ? — It was done very quickljr. If a person arrivcsd seeking any 
particular employment, it would be difficult to find it in Sydney; but if 
a person was willing to work as a farm labourer, or as a shepherd, there 
was no difficulty; he had only to wait till I could find it convenient 
either to go with him or to make the necessary arrangements. 

What was about the longest time that you required for this purpose ? — 
Taking the longest journey, perhaps it would be fiveweets; and at 
least three weeks of that time were passed on the road. 

In the efforts made by yourself you have stated your experience of the 
different classes of the English, Irish, and Scotch. Did you find any 
particular difficulty in dealing with the Irish emigrants as compared with 
the others ? — Not the slightest difficulty in any way. 

There was no greater insubordination or disposition to turbulence on 
the part of the Irish as compared with any other class of people? — Not at 
all; indeed I could manage the Irish best. I found them always 
exceedingly good-tempered. It latterly became a point with me first to 
explain to two or three sensible Irishmen the line that I intended to take. 
I endeavoured to give them hope ; and having succeeded in that, I used 
to let them loose amongst the others, if I may so express myself; and by 
that means confidence would spread without much direct influence fix)m 
me. If I had taken the Scotch or English first I should have had more 
difficulty. I tried all ways, and I have stated the one that I found most 
successful. 

Such is the slow process of distributing emigrants who have no 
friends to receive them, even in a colony where emigrants are so 
much needed, that £18 a head is paid for introducing them, and 
though the emigrants are so selected as to be wholly unencumbered 
with infirm age, and very little encumbered with weak childhood. 
What else then could happen in Canada, where families were shovelled 
ashore in sweltering heaps of age, decrepitude, weak womanhood, 
helpless infancy, poverty, nakedness, and sickness, but what has 
happened, and the consequences of which are thus described by the 
Montreal Emigrant Committee — 

" Probably in no year since the conquest has Canada presented such 
fearful scones of destitution and suffering. Destitution and suffering, 
however, have not been the only companions to the poor immigrant white 
on the billowy Atlantic, nor when landed upon our shores. Death has come 
in for its share in the great drama ; and of the one hundred thousand, or 
thereabouts, of souls, who left the British isles to seek a home in this 
western world, full one quarter of the whole have been swept Jr6m existence. 
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From Grosse Isle, the great charnel-house for victimiMed humanity, up to 
Port Samia — along the borders of our magnificent river, upon the shores 
of Lakes Ontario and Erie, and wherever the tide of immigration has 
extended, are to be found the final rcsting-i)laces of the sons and daughters 
of Erin— o«fi unbroken chain of graves, where repose fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, in one commingled heap, without a tear bedewing the soil, 
or a stone to mark the spot. Twenty thousand and upward have gone 
down to their graves — and the whole appears, to one not immediately 
interested, like a talc that is told." 

If any one, after the experience of the past year, again under- 
takes to send ovii families without any provision for them on their 
arrival, or with the provision that some agents of proprietors have 
boasted of as peculiarly ample and liberal, of a ponnd a family, that 
is 2«. GcZ. or 3«. a head (it is the large families that have been 
shovelled out), given to them on their arrival, what less will he be 
guilty of than wilful murder. Last year men acted without a full 
knowledge of the consequences — this year all men are warned. 

What then should you do for the families of your emigrants ] 
There are two ways in which you might act. You might either 
induce one man of each family to go out first, and when in a few 
months he had found employment and provided a home for the 
family, you might then send the family out to him. In such case 
you should, of course, undertake to see that the family suffered no 
want during the absence of the party (probably the father of the 
family) who went out. This course could scarcely be adopted but iu 
the case of large families who could spare one male member to go 
as pioneer, and still leave a male capable of helping and protecting 
the family on their passage out afterwards. Or — what would 
probably be the best course — ^you might make provision, wherever 
you had located your agent, for taking ample care of the families, 
while the father, and other members capable of labour, sought em- 
ployment, and provided a home for them. This need not be a 
matter of great expense ; you might either have a few houses taken 
in the city, or you might have a farm near the city with buildings 
cheap and slight, but comfortable, which in summer would receive 
your emigrant's families ; while in winter they would serve the mul- 
titudinous purposes for which buildings are desirable on a farm in a 
country where the winters are so long and so severe as in North 
America. You can still get prairie land for three dollars an acre 
within six or seven miles of Chicago, a city of 16,000 inhabitants. 
You could have a farm of a few hundred ac^s very cheap, and the 
buildings would not be very expensive. Your emigrant families 
would be furnished with flour, Indian meal, potatoes, milk, butter, 
beef, pork, and mutton at first cost from your farm, while the men 
would be unencumbered and at liberty to disperse themselves through 
the country in quest of employment and permanent homes, which 
there is no possible doubt that they would every one of them find 
in any average year, within a reasonable distance, and say within 
one or two weeks* time at most. Your agent should then forward 
the family to the place where the father had settled himself Such 
a plan as this, while it would be cheap in itself, would secure your 
emigrants against all reverses and contingencies of bad years, so 
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far as absolute privation is concerned. In good years, snch, for 
instance, as the la«t year has been in America, no able-bodied 
labourer need be a week without settled employment for himself 
and a home for his family. I may add, that if yon adopted snch 
a plan a.** this you would find the most extensive co-operation 
throughout the country. There arc no people in the world more 
disposed to help in a good work than the people of the United 
States. Your emigrants should, if possible, arrive in small batches, 
say twenty or thirty families, at a time, and at intervals, say of one 
or two weeks. 

It might be desirable that when one of your ships was expected, 
an agent should go down to the seaport to conduct the people np. 
This course would save imposition and delay, but it would itself be 
a tnattcr of some cost. Probably the arrangements of the govern- 
ment emigration agents in Canada may become sufficiently broad 
and perfect to make this cost unnecessary hereafter. I have known 
this course adopted by an emigration association in the west, and it 
might become necessary for yon ; still it might possibly be obviated, 
independently of the government agencies, by arrangements with 
some res|)ectable forwarding house. 

I have heard it objected by parties in Ireland, that if yon formed 
an establishment of the sort I have described, supporting the families 
in it, they would hang on, and remain a lingering burden to you. 
But this objection is altogether based upon views of Irish society, not 
American. People might linger on with you in such an establish- 
ment in Ireland, where they could not earn by working out of it &s 
good a subsistence as you afforded them in it in idleness; but in 
America, where men and women, boys and girls, can aJl earn by 
working, good eating, good drinking, good clothing, and money 
besides, with respectability into the bargain, the objection I am 
now noticing would never occur to any one. 

As to the cost of this plan, you can easily estimate it yourself by 
the following materials. Your farm, with the necessary fences, build- 
ings, and stock, would cost you, say from £700 to £1,000, according to 
the scalo on which you proceeded. This might at any time be sold 
for about the price it cost you, more or less. It would more than 
pay its own expenses for the working of it, and besides the sum 
I have named above, a couple of hundred pounds of capital would 
work it. If you preferred renting a farm, yon could adopt that 
course. It would save you from making any outlay of capital 
for purchasing, and the form should pay its own rent, xon 
could rent n few houses in the city; but I conceive the farm 
would be far the most economical in the end, besides being 
more comfortable and healthful for your emigrants. Then if any 
pinch came, the farm would be a most valuable resource. The 
lather of the family would, in a very large proportion of cases, find 
work on the spot immediately on arriving; in which cases, of course, 
your ixpcnses with him would be nothing ; and with his family 
they woidd not continue for more than, say a week or so. In other 
ciises, the lather might have to travel through the country to seek 
work. You should, in such cases, give him two or three dollars 
for his expenses. To support the family weU, during his absence. 



might cost you about eight shillings British per week, while they 
remained on your hands ; and af^r the £ckther had found employ- 
ment and a home for them^ it might cost you any thing from one 
to five dollars to forward the family to him, according to the dis- 
tance at which he had* settled himself. 

Such would be the cost of this plan — independent of the expense 
of conveying the family from Ireland to the place at which you 
had located your agent. Thirty shillings a family would probably 
more than cover the cost, agency included, if the thing were done 
upon a large scale. This would be the sole cost, if the families 
could pay the whole expense of their own conveyance to your 
Agency. This cost of conveyance, I have already stated, would 
range, according to the size of the family and other circumstances, 
from twenty to forty, or even forty-five pounds. From what you 
state of the class of iJimilies who are desirous to emigrate from the 
estate you are interested in, it appears that some few families 
would be able to pay all their own exi)cnses to the western 
city. In the case of such families, if they were willing to 
emigrate merely as labourers, your outlay would, on the plan I 
have stated, be <piite inconsiderable; bul^ in the great majority 
of cases, it appears that you shoidd pay either all or a great 
portion of the cost of the people's conveyance out. From what 
you state, I conclude that you should, probably, on an average 
of the families, advance £20 or £25 per family for the cost of con- 
veying tlicni alone. For a large number of families you see this 
would amount to an enormous sum, I can iinagine circumstances 
and arrangements under which the families, even after being settled 
as mere labourers, would repay you a considerable portion of this 
cost ; but, unless your circumstances were sin^^ularly favourable, and 
your arra-uge'iuents singularly perfect, yc i must, under any scheme 
of leaving your emigrants to seek employment in the general labour 
market, submit to make your outlay as a total loss. If you had to 
help tlie emignition of, say, a thousand families such as you describe, 
and had to assist them with the sum I have supposed towards the 
cost of their conveyance, the circumstances should be singularly 
favourable under which you should lose less than from twenty-two 
to twenty-seven thousand pounds; yet, I do not say that it is at all 
impossible but that by making part of the sum a present to the 
people, and part of it a loan, and adopting other well-contrived 
arrangements, the loan part might be repaid with tolerable punc- 
tuality, afiectcd as the people woidd be with a lively gratitude for 
the care you had taken of them. In this case your loss might be 
reduced to from twelve to seventeen thousand j)Ounds on the number 
of families that I have named. There is uo doubt but the people 
coidd repay you if they cho^ to do so. 

In order to get back, however, any portion of your expenditure 
from people who had been scattered abroad as labourers, the circum- 
stances should be so favourable, and the contrivances so well ad- 
justed, that I think we must say, on the whole, that in any ordinary 
case it would be a very bad speculation to count on the return of 
any portion of such an expenditure. 
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ti^erablv suitoil to nioii frosh In-m tiio oil v.«mury. or uttorlv unlU 
for them. 

Thf loutlin:: ohaniotorij«tios of tho ru\nui', tho o.\k oncNiNii, and 
the TiMBERFD LANDS may bo j<tatiHl as t"ollo>\s: 

Tho PRAIRIKS are open uu\i«hnvs. <oiuotimo, .piito h'Vrl, noihc- 
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times rolling in gentle undulations. Tbey are covered with a 
growth of coarse grass, which affords a good pasture to the cattle of 
the settler at once upon his arrival, and — in the hollows and lower 
grounds — very heavy though coarse meadow; so that he has sum- 
mer food for his cattle without any trouble, and winter provender 
without any more ado than to cut it. The prairie grass, though 
coarse, is so grateful to cattle, and so nutritious, especially in the 
early part of summer when it is soft and succulent, that I have 
seen at Chicago beef wholly fed upon the natural prairie as fat as 
the best beef in our own markets; indeed, Chicago beef is becoming 
proverbial for its excellence. Large flocks of sheep also are now fed 
upon the prairies. There are some breeds of hogs, too, one especially, 
called " Irish graziers," which — as store hogs — thrive admirably on 
this grass. The advantages of such a country for provisioning your 
settlers are obvious. The prairie, when broken up, produces the 
most luxuriant crops of all kinds — wheat, oats, Indian corn, pota- 
toes, &c. Almost the only drawback upon the prairie is this — ^that 
after being closely pastured for a time (which cannot be however 
until the country is pretty thickly settled, and the stock very 
numerous), the prairie grass runs out, leaving the soil comparatively 
bare of grass ; and the upland prairie is not easily brought to give 
a good close growth of the finer cultivated grasses to last perma- 
nently in either meadow or pasture. This defect, however, is of 
very secondary importance to the new settler; as until the country 
comes to be thickly settled, he has abundance of pasture and meadow 
on the uncultivated prairie in his neighbourhood, and the stalks 
and leaves of the Indian com crop supply a great quantity of very 
superior winter fodder — ^besides that the low-lying prairie makes 
very fine permanent grass and meadow land. To prepare the 
PRAiRiB for the production of crops, it only needs to be ploughed. 
This is done with a very large plough, called a breaking plough, that 
turns over a furrow-slice of from twenty to thirty inches wide. The 
plough is drawn by three or four yoke of good oxen. Such a team 
ploughs from one and a-half to two English acres per day. Few 
new settlers are able to furnish team enough to break up their own 
land, and accordingly settlers generally hire this work to be done 
for them. There are persons, particularly in the southern parts of 
Illinois, who make it a regular business to have a great number of 
oxen to break up land for hire. They will come up north one, two, 
and three hundred miles to take jobs of breaking. Their cattle, while 
travelling or working, have no other support than the grass of the 
prairie. The price for breaking prairie is pretty uniformly from 
one and a-half to two dollars per English acre. The prairie should 
be broken up while the grass is still succulent, so that when the sod 
is turned over, it will heat and rot well. Settlers generally wish to 
have their breaking finished by the 10th of June, as after that 
season there is danger that the weather may set in dry, and the 
grass become hard and wiry, so that the sod will not rot well 
through the whole year afterwards. But in wet summers the break- 
ing goes on with advantage frequently to the middle of August, 
and it may generally go on to the middle of July. When the 
breaking is done in good time, the sod heats and rots thoroughly. 
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The land tlias broken in the summer is sown with wheat in the 
autumn ^sometimes having been ploughed a second time, sometimes 
not). Tn6 crop from that sowing is likely to be as good a crop da 
any that the land will ever yield ; and the soil thenceforth is as 
mellow and as easily tilled as the finest garden ground. It 
is an ordinary day's work for a pair of horses to plough two 
English acres of this land after it has been once "broken;** if 
pushed, they will do much more. Thus easy is the process of sub- 
duing and of cultivating the prairie. You may judge then how 
rapidly the settler extends his fields and spreads his crops over such 
lands. But a prairie fsmn needs to have some timbered land 
attached to it, either forming a part of the farm or lying withm a 
few miles of it. The settler needs timber for building his log- 
house — ^he needs timber for fire-wood — ^he needs timber for fencing 
his land. This timber must sometimes be hauled from a consider- 
able distance. The prairie farmer is not very badly off who has 
his timber within two or three miles of him. 

You will observe that there is a great deal of the work of cattle 
connected with the making and the occupation of a prairie farm : 
a heavy team of cattle is needed to break it up; and unless it be 
very favourably situated, immediately contiguous or adjacent to 
woodland, house logs, fire-wood, and fencing timber have all to be 
hauled from a distance of probably some miles. This should be 
kept in mind, in order to strike a fair balance in your comparative 
estimate between prairie and timbered land, as to the advantages 
they respectively offer for a settlement. 

This rapid view of the characteristics of the prairie country 
would be very imperfect if I did not add that, for nine or ten 
months of the year the roads over the prairies are excellent, and 
this with scarcely any maTcing. Every one is aware of the excellence 
of the roads in North America during the winter when they are 
covered with snow; but the roads over the prairies are exceUent 
also in the summer; in fact at all times when they are dry — and 
they are dry, I may say, throughout the whole spring, summer, and 
autumn, except for two or three weeks in early spring, and two or 
three weeks in late autumn. Not that rain does not foil copiously 
in summer, but it falls — not as in this climate, in continuous drizzles 
— luit for the most part in heavy bursts of thunder-showers. These 
showers last for a few hours; the water which thus falls for a 
great part runs off the beaten roads; and for the rest, a few hours', 
certainly, a day's, hot sun dries it up and restores the roads to their 
usual condition. This ready drying-up cannot take place in the 
timbered country, where the roads are covered in from sun and air 
by an impenetrable forest. For the carrying of produce these roads 
are, when dry, almost as good as Macadamised roads; and for rapid 
travelling in a light vehicle, they are better, because they are lees 
jarring to the vehicle, and they are easy and springy to the horse's 
foot. They are thus good in the new prairie country without any 
trouble of making, save to rudely bridge over the running streams 
(with timber), and to ditch the low spots, raising the road towards 
the centre. This last operation is performed with a plough and a 
horse-scraper. These roads are so good, that one horse with a four- 
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wheeled gig, (called in America a " buggy,") carrying one or two 
persons, w2l travel over them forty or fifty miles a day, as nothing 
more than a fair rate of travelling for, say, a week running. For a 
single day a good horse may be pushed sixty or seventy miles over 
them. A pair of horses will take a load o^ say, twenty-five hundred 
weight about thirty-five or thirty-seven miles a-day for a week 
running, as about the ordinary rate of teaming. The consequence 
of these excellent roads (and needing little or no making), is, that 
in the newly-settled prairie country, settlers within twenty miles 
of each other are nearer neighbours than settlers within three or 
fo*r miles of each other in a newly-settled timbered country; and 
one hundred miles to market is as practicable a distance over 
prairie roads as thirty or thirty-five miles over such roads as are 
commonly found in timbered countries but recently opened up. 

The OAK-OPENINGS are lands covered with a thinly scattered 
growth of small oak trees. They are very easily cleared of their 
timber, of which they furnish on each farm not much more than 
the settler requires for building his log-buildiugs, for fire-wood, 
and for fencing. They are more difficult to plough for the first 
time than the prairie, because the plough has to cut the roots of 
brushwood which grows among the scattered trees, but once 
broken up they are very easily tilled, being generally a sandy 
soil. They give the very best quality of wheat, and good crops 
of all kind, but without the use of plaster of Paris (gypsum) it is 
very difficult to get any grass (whether meadow or pasture) at all 
from them. The new settler however does not suffer much from 
this deficiency, as there are always low marshy grounds to be 
found at no great distance, and these are very grassy. In the oak- 
opening country the roads are good for the same reason that they 
are good in the prairie country — ^the sun and air have free access to 
them. 

The TIMBERED LANDS, oTice they are clearedy are not only good for 
cultivated crops, but are also excellent grass lands, yielding both 
meadow and pasture of superior quality ; so that the settler may 
have his rich meadow and grazing lands snug within the fences 
of his home fstrm. They are also generally better watered than the 
other lands ; but the labour of clearing them is immense. Lands that 
are heavily timbered cost ten dollars an acre to clear, and some lands 
may cost twelve or fifteen dollars-^labour being, say, at a dollar a 
day. The timber so perfectly shades the earth that neither grass 
nor brushwood grows under it, and consequently when the timber 
M cut down and burnt away it is not always necessary even to 
plough for the first crop, but the seed may be sown at once on the 
ground and covered in with the harrow. In timbered lands the 
settler of course has his building logs, his fencing timber, and his 
fire-wood upon the spot without hauling from a distance. You 
will observe then that in timbered land the settler, although very 
dowly and laboriously, creates almost every thing for himself with 
his axe, needing the help of cattle less than in either prairie or oak- 
openings. This is an important point, to which I may draw your 
attention again. There is another fact of the first importance, viz., 
that timbered lands (and these not very heavily timbered), being less 
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run upon by settlers than tlie prairies and the oak-openings, maj 
still be had at goyemment price, so much more &.yourablj situated 
for a market tlian either prairie or oak-openings as possibly to justify, 
under certain circumstances, the choosing such lands for your settle- 
ment. The roads through heavily-timbered lands are made at an 
enormous expense, and eyen after great outlay are at first all but 
impassable, and this nearly throughout the whole year ; they are 
obstructed with stumps and roots, and the sun and air haying no 
action on them, they are at first always deep with mire and brokeji 
into mud holes. 

Of all these kinds of land it is plain that to an old country man 
prairie is the best suited and the most attractiye. Any quantity of 
prairie land may be broken up and taken into cultiyation at an in- 
considerable expense — 6«. or 8«. British per English acre — an expense 
no greater than it requires to turn our own pasture or meadow lands 
to tillage. Once broken up the land is tilled with an ease that is 
quite surprising to the old country man, so mellow and friable is it 
But the great charm of its after-culture is, that it is as free and unen- 
cumbered from that grieyous eyesore and great discouragement and 
perplexity to old country farmers in America, stumps, as if it had 
been familiar with the plough for centuries. Passing through the 
newest prairie country the finished style of the tillage presents to 
you eyervwhere the aspect of English farming. The fisirms are 
large and ample ; the fields are regular, clean, and smooth ; the 
plough furrows run a quarter or half a mile in length (the length of 
the forty or the eighty acre lot) as straight as an arrow flight. Cul- 
tiyation extends itself so rapidly that eyen the sweep of the cradle- 
scythe is unable to cope with the great breadth of the harvests, and 
reaping machines have come into general use; nor after the first few 
years does any one think of threshing out his great crops of grain 
otherwise than with the threshing machine. The whole aspect of 
the newly-settled prairie country is in strong contrast with that of 
the newly-settled timbered country. In the one you hayfe spacious 
fields, clean and perfect tillage, with an open country and excellent 
roads, to see where you will, and to go where you will. In the 
timbered land, on the contrary, you have small irregular fields full of 
unsightly stumps and still encumbered with numerous heavy logs, 
not giving straight passage to the plough in any direction for twenty 
yards together, closely walled in with walls of massive forest that 
seem to bid defiance to further progress ; the whole presenting to the 
eye a most cheerless aspect of painful labour, choked and over- 
whelmed with the diflSculties of the task it has undertaken. The 
roads are indescribably bad, closed in on either side, and arched 
overhead with forest which excludes both sun and air. Even when 
the stumps have been with infinite labour and enormous expense dug 
out, these roads are one mass of deep tenacious mud, varied with 
sloughs ai^d waterholes, and this even after considerable lapses 
of dry weather ; the water cannot sink, for the subsoil is a stiff 
clay, poached by the feet of cattle and the wheels of vehicles; it 
cannot dry off*, for neither the sun nor air can reach it. After 
some years, indeed, when the timber is cleared away at either 
side, the face of things is altered, and then these clay roads of tho 
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timbered country, opened to the sun and air, are in the dry summer 
weather of America excellent and pleasant roads to travel on ; but 
such as I have described they continue for many, very many, years 
after the first settlement. You may believe, then, that the contrast 
between the newly-settled prairie country and the newly-settled 
timbered country is immense; and in fact, when the traveller has 
passed through the belts of timbered country that generally margin 
the great lakes for twenty or thirty miles in depth, and breaks upon 
the open prairie or oak-opening country, the change is as if he had 
suddenly leaped, in time and the progress of civilization, from the 
middle of one century to the middle of the century succeeding it. 

There is, however, one leading inducement that migJvty under some 
circumstances, determine you to give a preference to timbered land. 
I have glanced at it above ; I will state it here more particularly. 
It is this : — The prairie lands and the oak-opening lands being so 
evidently the more desirable for new settlers, have been much more 
run upon than the timbered lands; and the consequence is, that 
timbered lands, and some of them too not to say heavily timbered, 
are neglected and left behind in very desirable situations, while 
prairie lands and oak-openings for forty or fifty miles behind them 
and farther from the lake, have been eagerly bought up. Thus it 
will sometimes happen that timberd^i lands at government pricemay 
offer so near to a good market as to make it matter well worthy of 
consideration whether you should not choose such lands for your 
settlement, especially if they can be had, as I have said, not heavily 
timbered. 

Still the prairie lands, or the oak-opening lands, are evidently 
the lands for old country men, even where they have to be taken at 
some circumstances of disadvantage, unless indeed the disparity 
of circumstances be quite overwhelming. 

Prairie lands with sufficient timbered land in their neighbourhood 
to meet the wants of the settler can still be had at the government price 
of one and a quarter dollar an acre, at distances from Lake Michigan 
of from fifty to eighty miles, with roads leading to the lake ports for 
the most part through a prairie and oak-opening country, and for 
the rest through a timbered country pretty well settled and opened. 
Any quantity of prairie only can still be had within thirty or 
thirty-five miles of the city of Chicago (a port on the lake) at the 
government price, but without timbered land. The prairies are 
very large there, and timbered land is scarce, having long since 
been bought up by speculators; but these speculators will sell their 
timbered land at from four to seven dollars per acre, so that you 
could procure your large tracts of farming lands in this feivourablfi 
situation at the government price, and the comparatively small 
quantity of timbered land that you would require to have attached 
to it at the advanced price I have named. To procure in large 
quantities, such as you would need for a settlement, prairie lands with 
a sufficiency of timbered land attached to them, all at the govern- 
ment price, you must go from sixty to eighty miles from the lake. 
Timbered land you could still procure at the government price in 
any quantity you need desire in either Michigan or Wisconsin, at 
distances of ten, fifteen, and twenty miles from the lake — or from 
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ports npon navigable riyers mnning into the lake — and land might 
be selected that was not so heayilj timbered as to preclude a tole- 
rable progress even among old country settlers. 

Oak-openings may be had under much the same circumstanced 
of distance from the lake ports as prairie land with timbered land 
attached. 

Such is the choice of land that would be open to yon in the 
United States. 

Having made this explanation I now come to your question — 
could seUf-paying settlements be established for the class of emi- 
grants indicated in your letter in a way that would ultimately 
refund the whole expense incurred ? 

You say your emigrants would, some of them, be wholly desti- 
tute, while others would possess £20 or £30 of capitaL I take it 
that those who would possess no capital would form the majority of 
your emigrants, and that any scheme you would adopt must there- 
fore have this class principally in view. I also take it for granted, 
that those who would possess so large an amount of capital as to be 
able to pay the whole of their own expenses of conveyance to your 
settlement would be but a small proportion of the whole. AD 
would, of course, belong to a hardworking class, used to farm 
labour. 

Your emigrants, then, could be very conveniently divided into 
three classes : — First, those who could pay the whole of their own 
expenses to your place of settlement; £30 would do this for a small 
family, £42 for quite a large one. Secondly/, those who could pay 
about half their own expenses to your place of settlement; £15 
would do this for a small family, £21 for quite a large one. And 
thirdly/, those who could pay no part of their own expenses, but 
would require that you should pay all. 

The thing you desire, could, I am confident, be accomplished for 
all the three classes, but it should be by adopting a very different 
arrangement with each. 

Now in dealing with these different classes of emigrants you will 
meet a difficulty at the outset. If you take out any parties who 
have no means, and whose whole expense of passage, &c., you must 
therefore bear, (and your emigrants will consist mainly of this 
class,) those who Jtave means will deny that they have them, 
in order that they too may be taken out at your cost, and you will 
soon find your whole emigration reduced to one class — those who 
have nothing, or profess to have nothing. The remedy for this 
seems obvious enough — that you should give some superior advan- 
tages to those who will pay their own passage out, and proportionate 
advantages to those who will pay a part of their own passage. 
But these advantages will cost you money, and consequently you 
will find yourself involved in this anomaly, that it will cost you 
on the whole about as much to establish those who pay their own 
passage out as those whose whole expenses' you bear from the 
beginning. This anomaly I believe you will have to submit to; but 
you will complain less of this necessity for establishing a certain 
class of your emigrants in rather a superior way, when you consider 
the matter a little, It is true, that if you had to deal only with that 
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class of emigrants who could pay all their own expenses of conveyance 
to your place of location, you might establish them with a trifling 
outfit, and at a small cost, leaving them to gather strength them- 
selves, and not pressing them for early repayments of the advances 
you would make for them. A given amount of capital would in 
this way cover at the outset a much larger number of settlers. But 
if you established all your settlers in a very poor way, they would 
not only have to endure many hardships but in order to get on at 
all they would be called upon to make numerous shifts. Of these 
shifts old country people freshly arrived are totally ignorant. They 
would have to learn them as they would have to make them, and 
would therefore find them infinitely painful, perplexing, and harass- 
ing. Your emigration would thus be greatly discouraged, and it is 
not at all unlikely that you would find it stop up pretty much where 
it had commenced — the accounts sent home by your first settlers 
would be so coloured with disappointment and despondency. Per- 
haps after all, therefore, you will account it rather fortunate that 
circumstances should have indicated to you a particular class of your 
settlers whom it will be expedient and just that you should start with 
greater advantages than the rest. The condition of these settlers 
will give its character to your settlement, and by the accounts 
received from them the opinions entertained of your settlement by 
intending emigrants at home will be regulated. If the other settlers 
are slower to prosper it will be understood that they arrived out in 
your debt for their passage, and that they cannot be expected all 
at once to overtake those who went out at their own expense. Other 
advantages also would arise from the presence of this better class 
of settlers which I will speak of more at large again. 

The general outline of the plan that I would suggest would be this : 
To move out your emigrants, not all at once, but gradually, year by 
year, through several years, say seven or eight years. To purchase, 
the first year, a large tract of prairie, with its due proportion of 
timbered land, in quantity perhaps twice as much as you would 
need for the immediate occupation of your emigrants of the first 
and second years, and afterwards to make new purchases as you 
might need them. To settle your emigrant families each upon, say, 
forty acres of land, which you would give them at the same price 
(hat you paid for it yourself, and to reserve the adjoining forty 
acres, with a right to the emigrant to purchase it at any time 
within, say three years, at a fixed and reasonable advance in price. 
To break up, or help to break up, a quantity of land for each of your 
emigrant families, and do such other work for them as they could 
not advantageously do for themselves. To give them sucn assist- 
ance towards building their log-houses (sawed timber, shingles, glass, 
carpenters' work, &c.,) as it would not be within their own power 
to procure. To supply them with a plough, working cattle, a cow, 
pigs, a few sheep, seed, and provisions for a year. To charge them 
with all your expenditure, and a moderate interest on it. To 
require this debt to be repaid to you in a fixed number of yearly 
instalments — four, or at most five, yearly instalments ; and to use 
these instalments for the settlement of new families^ until all the f ami- 
Ues you were disposed to assist had emigrated. To give your settlers 
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ifc permanent title to the land — but to allow them to enter on and 
occupy it as yearly tenants only — until, say one-half of the whole 
debt was repaid to you ; when that was done, to give them a deed 
of the land in fee simple, taking back from them a mortgage for 
the sum remaining due. 

You should, of course, have an agent resident in your settlement. 

I beg you to observe, particularly, that the leading prdjciple of 
any plan that I would suggest, woidd always be this — to make your 
settlers repay you in a few yearly instalments, and to use these 

INSTALMENTS FROM YEAR TO YEAR, FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OP NEW 

SETTLERS. It cauuot be expected that a landed proprietor could 
command the sum which would be necessary to convey out and to 
settle all at once, in a tolerable way, any very large number of fami- 
lies; but by settling in a sufficient manner, a moderate number of 
fejnilies in the first year, and then using the instalments repaid by 
them to establish new batches — ^and so with each successive batch — 
you will be surprised to see how rapidly the work accumulates. In 
a few years you can thus establish a greater number of settlers than 
you will probably think it possible to settle by these means, until 
you have gone into the arithmetical calculation. The work grows 
like compound interest. But of this again. 

It should be made perfectly plain to the settlers from the begin- 
ning that they were not expected to pay you any thing but the 
money which you had directly advanced for them, and the interest 
which you would be obliged to pay for it yourself. This would 
leave you without any direct profits in your dealings with your 
emigrants to cover the expenses of agency and casualties. But when- 
ever a settlement is efiected in any new district, the land imme- 
diately adjoining becomes, at once, by the mere fact of there being 
a settlement there, worth from two to three times the government 
price. Your unsettled lands are thus at once enhanced in value; some 
of these you may sell at an advanced price to strangers — others, as I 
have suggested, you can sell at an advanced price to your own 
settlers. This advance of price will produce a fund sufficient to 
cover the cost of agencies, and those numerous incidental losses that 
must occur from the deaths of some parties indebted — the continued 
sickness of other parties, the assistance that you will find it well 
and expedient to give towards schools, roads, doctors, and the sup- 
port of clergymen, &c., &c. Thus it will be unnecessary for you to 
make any direct charge upon your settlers, or to make any immediate 
profit on your transactions with them. Any such charges or profits, 
however well founded and reasonable in themselves, might grow 
into abuse ; with a people not indisposed to suspicion, they would 
certainly be liable to be misconstrued, and set down as extortions 
and oppressions, and they might thus become the source of a dis- 
content that would mar the success of the best-intended enter- 
prise. 

As to the amount and the cost of the outfit that you must supply 
to your settlers, this question is most materially affected by your 
having one very poor class of settlers to deal with. I have already 
explained that it will be your best policy — indeed a necessary policy 
—to expend on your settlers who can pay their own expenses of 
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conveyance out, as large a sum in their after-outfit as you will have 
to expend both in conveyance and outfit on those settlers whose 
cost of conveyance you must advance. The expense incurred upon 
your poorest settlers, therefore, who, I take it for granted, will also 
be by far the most numerous class of settlers, must regulate the 
amount of expense for all. Now the expense of conveying out to 
the place of settlement a tolerably large family, will in itself, as I 
have already stated, amount to about £40. The question then is, 
how much you will further expend for their after-outfit ? Now, in 
the mode that I propose to deal with these families, an outfit of 
£20, applied to their establishment on their farms, would enable 
each family to get along, to do pretty well in time, and after a few 
years to commence making you repayments ; but there would be 
great danger that in that time the whole debt would grow stale, 
and the probability of its being ever collected would thus be 
considerably diminished. An after-outfit of about £35, on the 
other hand, would place the family in circumstances to' commence 
repayment at the end of the very first year after you had closed 
your expenditure on their account, and the family had arrived in 
the settlement. The difference in amount between the two outlays 
would be the difference between £60 and £75 — an inconsiderable 
difference ; but the diff*erence in result between the two outlays 
would be very great indeed. The larger outlay would enable the 
settler to commence repaying you at the end of the first year, while 
on the smaller outlay he could scarcely be expected to make you 
any repa3nnent sooner than the end of the third year, and then the 
whole debt would.be in danger of growing stale — £60 — a debt so 
large, in proportion to the whole probable means of the debtor, that 
if permitted to lie over for a few years, it is difficult to expect that 
it would ever be collected. This consideration throws the balance 
altogether in favour of the more liberal outfit ; and the preference 
becomes still more unquestionable, when you further consider that 
since, with the larger outfit, the repayments would commence im- 
mediately, and these repayments would be employed for the esta- 
blishment of new settlers, you could, within a moderate number of 
years, have a far greater number of settlers established, with the 
same capital, by expending on each family £75, thus enabling 
them to make early and rapid repayments, than by expending 
only £60 on each, and having the repayments deferred. This last 
consideration, in fact, leaves all the advantages on the side of the 
more liberal outfit — none at all on the side of the smaller outfit, in 
the case of settlers whose whole expense of conveyance you should 
advance. 

If, indeed, you were dealing only with families all of whom 
would pay their own expenses out, the case would be widely differ- 
ent. Twenty pounds would set them a-going in some kind of way : 
after some years they could begin to repay you; and it woiOd 
not greatly endanger the ultimate collection of so small a debt to 
let it lie over for a few years. On the other hand, it would 
require an outfit of from £55 to £75 to enable them to commence 
making you repayments immediately (this is a greater after- outfit 
than I have stated to be necessary for a similar purpose in the case 
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of the poorer settlers — the reason of the difference will become 
dear in the course of this paper). The difference, therefore, between 
the two modes of outfit, in the case of families paying their own 
expenses, would be the difference between £20 on the one hand, and 
£55 or £75 on the other — a great difference, which might well throw 
the choice in favour of the smaller outfit. You, however, have to 
settle, for the most part, the poorest class of settlers, and you must 
adopt the more liberal standard of expenditure. 

The prairie land is particularly well suited to the more liberal 
system of expenditure : since for an additional outlay of 6s. or 8s. 
British per acre, you can break up any quantity of additional land 
for your settlers which they can thenceforth work with a facility 
that we are totally unused to in this country. In timbered land 
the expenditure of an additional hundred dollars (£21) would only 
increase the profitable acreage of your settler's farm by ten acres, 
encumbered with stumps — 100 doflars would clear about so many. 
In prairie land the same sum would add fifty, or perhaps sixty-five 
acres, clear, smooth, and unobstructed, to the land under the plough 
—100 dollars would break up that quantity ; and up to the point 
at which the settler's family would find full occupation in the culti- 
vation of the land broken up, it would evidently be your policy to 
break up the greatest surface possible, because the consequence 
would be so to accelerate the repayments as to make your capital 
revolve faster, and actually to enable you, with a smaller capital, 
ultimately to establish, in a better way, a greater number of settlers. 

The more I have thought over this matter, the more I feel satis- 
fied that the point to which you should direct whatever increased 
liberality you might be disposed to exercise on behalf of your settlers, 
should be the h^edking up an increased quantity of land for them — 
thus placing them in possession of farms largely productive, from the 
start. In corresponding, some time since, with your brother, on this 
subject, I made some estimates; without making any difference in 
the sums of the estimates I made for him, I would now so far alter 
the items, as to include the breaking up of more land for the settlers, 
and to economize at other points. 

Now, to proceed to details : — and, firsts as to the first class of 
settlers — those who would pay the whole of their own expenses to 
the place of settlement. This class I would deal with and outfit as 
follows :— 

I would have them come on to the settlement in May. My general 
arrangements would be such as to make it easy for me to provide a 
temporary shelter for the families, while they were building their 
own log-houses. Towards the building of those log-houses I would 
help each family to the amount of about thirty dollars each, fur- 
nishing them to that amount with boards, shingles, nails, carpenters' 
work, and the superintendence of a skilful American axe-man, em- 
ployed in overseeing the work of, say, every ten or fifteen of 
them, <feo. I would give each family forty acres of land at the cost 
price, with the right of having the forty adjoining it at some very 
moderate advance on the cost price (say, one dollar an acre) in 
the second year— providing that at the end of the first year they 
had paid up, say, one-fourUi of their whole debt. I would break up 
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for tHem at once the whole forty acres that I had gi^en them in the 
first instance ; I would furriish them seed to sow one-half of it in 
wheats a couple of acres in potatoes^ and the remainder in Indian 
com ; I would furnish them a yoke of oxen^ with a plough, yoke> 
and chains, &c., axes, spades, shoyels, hoes, scythes, &c. ; I would 
give them a cow, half a dozen sheep, some young pigs, and provisions 
enough to last them (along with the potatoes and Indian corn that 
they should plant in the newly-broken land,) for a year or fifteen 
months. 

The following is my estimate for establishing a family in the 
manner just described: — 

DoIUn. 

40 acres of land, at 1} dollars an acre, . . 50 
Help towards building a log-house, . . .30 

Breaking up 40 acres, 80 

Seed wheat for 20 acres 25 

Seed potatoes for 2 acres, 10 

Indian com seed, 2 

A yoke of oxen, 45 * 

Plough-yoke and chain, 15 

A harrow, . . ... . .5 

A sled (a temporary make-shift, which new settlers 

contrive to make answer for a waggon), . 10 

Axes, spade, shovel, hoes, scythe, &c., . • 10 

A cow, 10 

6 sheep, 8 

Pigs, 5 

Provisions to last a moderate family (along with 
the potatoes, &c., planted in the nrst spring) 

for a year, 40 

345 

Three hundred and forty-five dollars make seventy-one pounds 
seventeen shillings and eight pence. As some small additional items 
would no doubt be still found requisite, let us say seventy-five pounds 
for each family. Now, a family established in the manner above 
estimated for could easily pay off the whole debt, with interest, in 
four yearly instalments. The settler and his family would arrive at 
your settlement early in May (say, of the year 1849). Some tempo- 
rary shelter being provided for his family, and the breaking up of 
his farm being in course of execution by you, the work immedi- 
ately before him, and to be executed by himself and family, would 
be to plant potatoes and Indian com, and to sow buckwheat in some 
portions of his newly-broken ground; and, this done, to build his 
log-house — the logs for which it would be well that you should have 
ready felled for him (felled during the winter season) in the woods — 
and to make some temporary fence round such portion of his land 
as he had put under crop. On this newly-broken land the potatoes 
would yield him a first-rate crop — the Indian com would yield a 
half or third of an ordinary crop — and the buckwheat would yield a 
tolerable crop — all of which would come in within a few months after 
the settler had arrived out. These crops fumishing, as they would, 
food both for the settler's £Eimily and for his pigs, would, with the 
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forty dollars which I have allowed in the above estimate for extra 
provisions, abundantly supply the famijy in provisions for the first 
year or fifteen months. In summer, the settler should cut his bay, 
which is to be had in abundance on the wild prairie ; and in autumn, 
he should sow twenty acres of his newly-broken land in wheat; and 
in the latter part of autumn and the succeeding winter he should 
employ himself and family in perfecting the fencing of his land. 
They should be able, during the autumn and winter, to make a 
perfect rail fence round the whole forty-acre lot. In spring (say 
of the year 1850), the settler should plant his other twenty acres, 
say, eighteen of them in Indian corn, and two of them in potatoes. 
If his family were strong -handed and industrious, they should be 
able to take in at this time the reserved forty-acre lot adjoining 
their farm, and to break up some portion of it. In July (of 1850 — 
fourteen or fifteen months after their first arrival out) their first 
wheat harvest would be ripe ; and from that crop and their Indian 
corn crop, which would be ripe in September, but principally from 
the wheat crop, they should make you their first instalment of re- 
payment. 

1 will now inquire what would be their ability to make you this 
repayment by examining into their condition at this time — ^the 
close of their first year, or rather the close of their first fifteen or 
seventeen months after their arrival out. Their crop consists of 
twenty acres of wheat, eighteen acres of Indian corn, two acres of 
potatoes, and if the family be as I have said industrious and strong- 
handed, of whatever spring crop they may have planted in such 
part of the forty acre lot newly taken in, as they may have broken 
up that (their second) year. Now the wheat may average any 
thing from fifteen to thirty-five or forty bushels per acre ; we will 
take it at the moderate rate of eighteen bushels per acre. The 
amount of the Indian corn crop depends not only oh the soil but in 
a great measure upon the latitude in which your farm is situated; 
if it be further south than 40°, the crop may vary from thirty-five 
to seventy, or even on rich bottom lands, 100 bushels per acre ; 
north of 40**, up say to 45**, it may vary from twenty-five to forty 
bushels per acre. We will estimate the produce at the moderate rate 
of thirty-five bushels per acre. Your settler's crop, then, harvested 
at the end of fifteen or seventeen months after his arrival out, should 
be as follows : — 

20 acres of wheat at 18 bushels per acre — 360 bushels of wheat. 

1 8 acres of Indian corn at 35 bushels per acre — 630 bushels of Indian corn. 

2 acres of potatoes at 300 bushels per acre — 600 bushels of potatoes. 

The probability of his having an additional crop upon land newly 
taken in that year, I will leave out of account. 

Out of the crop stated above your settler ought to be able to 
spare you, say, 200 bushels of wheat and 300 bushels of Indian corn, 
which at very low prices would be worth, 200 bushels of wheat at 
forty-five cents per bushel — ^ninety dollars ; 300 bushels of Indian 
corn at eighteen cents per bushel — ^forty- eight dollars; in all, 138 
dollars, or £28 IO5. Let us say that in round numbers he could 
pay you £30 out of his first harvest : in each succeeding year his 
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condition would be still better, as he would take in more land; let us 
say, then, that in each succeeding year for three years he would pay 
you £20, this would rather more than discharge the debt, principal 
and interest, in four years. These payments would evidently be 
light enough to permit the industrious settler not only to make them 
with reasonable facility, but at the same time to increase his stock, 
improve his buildings, and better his general condition. 

Once the prairie is broken up a family can manage a great extent 
of form, which you may judge of from the following facts : — First, 
the land requires no manure fof many years, which saves all that 
vast labour of mixing, carting, and spreading manure, that constitutes 
so large a proportion of the work of an old country farm. Secondly, 
the land is very clear of weeds for the first few years and very 
friable, and a single ploughing is generally sufficient in the year, espe- 
cially as the horse-hoeing among the Indian corn crop serves all the 
purposes of a fallow. Thirdly, the soil is so mellow that a pair of 
horses or a pair of oxen plough two English acres in the day as 
their ordinary work. A pair of smart horses can plough three acres 
in the day when pushed, and in this mellow soil a smart boy of 
fourteen or sixteen can hold a plough with as much effect as a man. 
Fourthly, there is little or no hand-work in the cultivation. The 
Indian corn, and even the potatoes, are planted in what are called 
" hills ;" that is, light plough furrows are run crossbarred each way 
across and along the field at four feet apart, and at the points where 
they intersect each other the Indian corn or the potatoes are 
planted, so that in the after culture, when the weeds are to be 
destroyed, the plough runs both ways close up to the plants, throwing 
the earth towards them, and thus forming " hills ;" there is, therefore, 
little or no hand-weeding, and though there is some hand-hoeing, 
there is not much even of that, as the plough runs through the hills 
every way and close up to them. Fifthly, in harvesting, a good 
cradler, with a cradle-scythe, cutsdoion three acres of wheat in a day ; 
a less expert cradler cuts in proportion. Sixthly, the wheat once 
cut, bound up into large sheaves and stooked, after standing thus for 
about two days is fit either to be carried to the barn or to be threshed 
and ground into flour, such is the dryness of the atmosphere ; and for 
the same reason in hay making, the grass once cut the hay almost 
saves itself. From these facts you will see that a single family could 
cultivate three or four times the quantity of land in America that 
they could in this country, especially of prairie land unobstructed 
as it is by stumps. A moderate family, comprising say a father and 
a couple of boys or even one boy, could manage quite a large farm 
and raise an immense quantity of produce without any help from 
without. The crops estimated above are far within their ability to 
manage and to harvest. 

I have estimated the prices of the produce on the supposition 
that they should be considerably below the rates which were current 
in the region 1 allude to in the past autumn of 1847, when they were 
not extraordinarily high, and that your settlement should be seventy 
or eighty miles distant from Chicago, or such other lake pon as would 
constitute its ruling market \ but you might have your settlement 
within thirty or forty miles of Chicago, if you were willing to pay 
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some advanced price for such timb^ered land as you would need, in 
which case the quantity of produce I have named as producing 
£30, might fairly be expected to produce from £37 to £40 ; or if 
the average prices of last autumn should be current, full £50. Wheat 
ranged last autumn at Chicago at from 85 cents to 108 cents per 
bushel, sustaining itself for a considerable time at the latter price. 
At this latter price it would pay to send flour to Liverpool and sell 
it there at about 31s. per barrel In fact, this latter quotation was 
based upon a price of 295, and 30«. a barrel at Liverpool, with some 
hopes of a slight advance. But it must be plain to you that the 
prices I have counted on are not high, when I have estimated wheat 
at only 45 cents, that is, Is, lO^d. per bushel of sixty pounds— or 
Ids. British per quarter. 

I would require a large repayment from the settlers the first year, 
because I would wish to reduce the tail end of the debt as fast as 
possible, bringing the balance as far within the limits of the security 
and at the earliest moment that it could be done. The first year, too, 
would be the time to press the settler for repayment, because in that 
year he would still feel himself an Irish labourer, not yet an 
American farmer, and would not deem it any hardship if, in order to 
become the owner of a farm and stock, he had to live for a time in 
a manner that was not yet quite a world removed from that to 
which, as an Irish labourer, he had been accustomed. 

" But," I have heard it said, " in a new country where it is not so 
easy as in old countries to enforce the obligation of contracts, will 
the settler keep faith with you 1 He would clearly be able to make 
you these payments if he were so inclined, but vdU he make them?" 
It is in some measure true that in new countries when a man once 
parts with his property it is not so easy to compel payment for it from 
a poor and reluctant creditor as it would be in the old countries, be- 
cause harsh measures that would strip a poor man of all his means 
would, in these new countries, be looked on with greater disfavour by 
the community; but when a man has not parted with his property there 
is no sentiment incident to new countries any more than to old ones 
that would countenance any other party in carrying off that property 
from him. Now, although I have spoken of your giving the settler 
so much land, ploughing so many acres for hinfiy giving him cattle, 
- a cow, tools, pigs, sheep, provisions, &c., I have done so only for the 
convenience of using a short phrase in describing the transaction. 
The fact is, you should not give him any thing until he had paid for 
it. For the first year he should occupy the land only as your yearly 
tenant. The land would still be yours; the house you helped him 
.to build would be yours; the breaking-up done upon the land would 
be yours; ploughs, tools, and cattle would still be yours; and the 
landlord's proportion of the growing crop would be yours; nay, the 
very provisions with which from week to week you were supplying 
him would still be yours, — ^for as fast as his family consumed them 
they would be turned into improvements made by his labour on 
your land. Tenancy, as a permanent thing, is not practised in the 
Western States; but temporary tenancies, meant to last only for a 
few years, are almost as common as occupancy accompanying the 
fee simple. The form of tenancy most common in the Western 
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States is one that is quite consistent with the arrangements I am 
now speaking of. It is a tenancy on shares. Sometimes the owner 
of the land hires to the tenant the farm only, in which case the 
tenant pays for rent usually one-third of the gross crop. Sometimes 
he supplies him not only with the farm, hut also with seed, working 
cattle, tools, &c., and in this case the landowner usually receives 
one-half the gross produce, about equal, you may see, to what I 
have set down as the first year's payment to be made to you by 
your settler. Now, although the honourable understanding between 
you and your settler should be, that the laud and all that you put 
into his hands should be his absolute property, at specified prices, 
and these first cost prices, when he had paid for them ; and that 
every payment he made to you, under whatever name made, should 
apply upon the purchase ; the written legal contract between you 
for the first year should be a contract of tenancy, such as is common 
in the country, under which you should supply to him the land, and 
break it up for him; furnish him with seedf, and also with cattle, 
implements, sheep, a cow, pigs, &c.; all of which should continue to 
be your property, and he on the other hand should pay you a certain 
proportion of the produce of the farm. This sort of tenancy is 
quite common in the western country ; and under it men no more 
dream of its happening that the tenant should wrong the landlord, 
which he could do only by carrying off the landlord's cattle or im- 
plements, or his share of the crops, than they fear that he should 
carry off the like property from the landowner's own homestead. At 
the end of the first year, when the tenant had made his first pay- 
ment, you should give him to the extent of that payment a bill of 
sale of the cattle, implements, &c., and at the same time give him 
a bond for a deed of his farm ; that is, a bond conditioned that yon 
should convey to him the fee simple of his farm when he had paid 
you the balance of the debt. At the end of the second year, if he 
had paid up the instalment of that year, and had meantime been 
industrious in improving his farm, that farm should be worth 
more than double the balance then remaining due. In this 
case you should at once convey the fee simple to him, taking 
a mortgage back for the amount still due to you. If he had 
not been industrious, and' if the farm was still but a scanty 
security, the conveyance should be delayed for another year. 
Under this arrangement, which any one who is acquainted with 
the business of the Western States will at once recognize as 
consisting of the every-day modes of assurance used there in the 
very common transaction of selling farms to persons who have no 
ready money to pay for them, but buy them on credit, with the 
expectation of paying for them out of the produce they raise from 
them, your settler has no opportunity of making away with your 
property, nor is he at any time placed under the mischievous de- 
lusion that he is a landowner, nor an owner of any thing, before that 
thing is paid for; but he is constantly kept in mind that he is simply 
a labourer lately arrived from Ireknd, placed by you in circum- 
stances that will enable him, by the exercise of a reasonable share 
of industry and self-denial, to earn himself a farm. The virtual 
arrangement between you and him consists in some part of a loose 
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understanding, but that is left loose only to give room to certain 
advantages for him. The strict written agreement, though not 
meant to be strictly acted on, keeps all straight in the main, and 
ensures that neither of you can suffer material injury from the other. 
He certainly can possibly suffer none. 

The sum of £75 may seem a large amount to expend for the 
settlement of each family ; but it is not really a large amount when 
you consider that it is to be repaid back, with interest, in four 
annual instalments; and that these instalments, continuing to be 
used for the same purpose as the original sum, multiply, several 
times, the work of that original sum, within a very moderate num- 
ber of years. For instance, at £75 per family, £6,000 would settle 
at first only eighty families ; but perhaps you will scarcely expect 
to find that used as I have suggested above, it will at the end of the 
sixth year have settled no less than two hundred and forty-nine fa- 
milies. Yet, this is only the result of a simple arithmetical calcu- 
lation, of which you can satisfy yourself in a few minutes. 

Thus— 



The sum expended^ 
at the commence- I ^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ establishes 



ment 
year is 






««{":iry'"""'*^}^i.soo 



At the close of the' 
jfirst year the re- 
payments amount 
to . . ., 



At the close of the ") i got 

second year to . J ' ' 

At the close of the 1 o o7fc 

third year to ./ '^'^'^^ 

At the close of the 1 o «/1q 

fourth year to ./ ^'^^^' 

At the close of the ") o ntp 

fifth year to ./ '^'"^"' 

At the close of the 1 c%n\rt 

sixth year to ./ ^'^^^' 



1,500, which again establishes 20 



24 
30 
38 
27 



325 

455 
568 
710 
510 
587 



Qj^q/ families established at the 
\ close of the sixth year. 

So far for ^^ first class of settlers. 

I now come to consider the second class of settlers — those who 
could pay, say one-half of the expense of their own convejrance to 
your place of settlement. This, and the third class, who could pay no 
portion of the cost of their own conveyance, introduce a new element 
to be dealt with — viz., the cost of their conveyance. This cost of 
conveyance has been found the great difficulty in the way of colo- 
nizing, on a self-paying system, with poor families, by every person 
who has given his attention to this subject. This portion of the 
expenditure is so heavy, and, as respects any direct productiveness, 
so barren, that it is looked upon as overwhelming alike the ability 
and the will of the settler to reimburse the capitalist, even though 
the enhanced value of th« adjacent lands accruing from the settle- 
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ment be put to the credit of tHe speculation. Such are the views 
of Mr. Godley . He says, in effect, " Convey the emigrants for us," 
(or what amounts to the same thing, " pay us a sum about equiva- 
lent to the cost of conveying them,") " and private enterprise will 
do all the rest; for the remaining operations will repay enterprise 
for undertaking and accomplishing them." These conclusions have 
generally been arrived at from a view of things in Canada. I am 
persuaded that the United States are altogether more favourable to 
an enterprise of this nature than Canada; but still I believe it to 
be true as respects the United States also, that according to the mode 
of emigration that is ordinarily contemplated when this subject is 
discussed, and taking into consideration only those advantages that 
could be realized by ordinary commercial speculators — that is, the 
direct proceeds of the enterprise itself — it would never do to take 
up whole families of poor people, pay their expenses across the 
Atlantic and to the place of settlement, establish them upon farms^ 
and rely for the reimbursement of the capital employed, together 
with such profits as such an enterprise ought to yield, upon the repay- 
ments of the settlers, and the enhanced value of the reserved lands. 
But your case is different. In the first place you do not seek to 
make a commercial profit upon the enterprise, but only to accom- 
plish the operation without loss. And in the next place you should 
adopt, for families who could not pay their own expenses of 
conveyance, a plan of emigration widely differing, from that ordi- 
narily contemplated — a plan, too, which could not easily be adopted 
by any but a landed proprietor colonizing with his own tenantry. 
An Irish landed proprietor stands in quite a different position 
from an ordinary capitalist in undertaking such an enterprise as 
this. The proprietor of an estate that is unable to afford employ- 
ment and support to its population would be very richly repaid 
for such an enterprise, if he only incurred no direct loss in the 
transaction. The saving of poor tate and other advantages to be 
gained at home would constitute an abundant profit indeed. But 
even the proprietor of an estate would run too great a risk — in 
feet, would be pretty sure to make total shipwreck of the business — 
if he took out whole families at once, paying all the expenses of 
their conveyance to the place of their ultimate location, and landing 
them at his settlement already from £30 to £45 in his debt for 
conveyance, with some £60 or £70 more to be expended in estab- 
lishing them, all of which value was still to be created and ex- 
tracted from the land by the settler. He must set to work in quite 
a different manner. If he has to pay the expense of conveying the 
fomilies, he must take cut the members of each family hy degrees; 
and according as the members who have first gone out improve the 
ferm allotted to them — ^making it a sufficient security for the ex- 
pense to be incurred in taking out the remaining members of 
the family — and create and extract from the soU for themselves 
those items of necessary outfit which the landlord has had to supply 
to those settlers wlw pay their own expenses out — he should then 
send out those members of the family who hare been left behind. 
This requires that the party colonizing should take a certain care of 
that part of the femily which is last to go out; and this, you see, 
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if$ % thing ihai eonld weaxedy be done Iml in eomiexMm with m 
lauided estate at home: 

If joa examine the actual nature of the difficulties which e^and is 
Ae waj of auj self-pajing system of colonixing with parties whoso 
expenses of conyeyance yon duoold be compelled to pay, you will 
see how naturally the mode that I haye just indicated, of ocdooizing 
with the poorest clan of £unilies, presents itself and how effectiTe it 
Biay be made for securing repayment. The improbability of repaj- 
ment does not arise from any want of the physical dements, so to 
•peak, that would enable and £M;ilitate it; these exist abundantly* 
The prodnctiTeness of hibour, and, consequent upon the productiye- 
nesB of kibour, the rate of wages is so high in America^ that a poor 
funily remored from this country and either left to the ordinary 
labour market of America or settled on a ham for themselyes, could 
mnquestionably, with great ease and within a rery reasonable period^ 
repay the cost of their conyeyance out to any parties who had so hi 
befnended them as to adyance their expenses. This is abundantly 
attested by the enormous aggregate of sums (already alluded to) thiub 
are sent home by the labouring Irish in America to take out tho. 
portions of the £Eimily that still remain in this country. If an 
indiyidoal or two of a £unily can go out and earn and remit ther 
funds necessary for taking out all the rest of the £unily, a wholo 
fEunil^ haying gone out at once at another party's expense, could 
certainly earn and repay the sum adyanced for conveying them. Tha 

Juestion is — are they likely to repay? And this is a question not of 
onesty merely, but of strong will, of steady purpose, of forbearance 
of self-denial. The Irish labourer in America who has left friends 
behind him whom he wishes to bring out, sticks to the cities where 
he gets ready money wages ; he does not spend these wages, but 
hoards them — ^he continues to live in many respects as poorly as he 
did in Ireland — ^he wears the old gray coat, and is willing to be 
laughed at for it — he forbears investing his savings in land — ^he lets 
the world pass him, and foregoes all hope of advancing in life until 
he has accomplished the one sacred object, the rescue of his immediate 
friends from the misery of Ireland. This is the power that accom* 
plishes that spontaneous emigration of the poor which we see working 
itself out every day. But of this you cannot avail yourself if yoit 
take out whole families at once at your expense. No average parcel 
of men, whether settled as labourers or as farmers, will either strain 
themselves to the same incessant labour, or torture themselves with 
the same painful forbearances and self-imposed inferiorities in order 
to pay you a bygone debt incurred in the conveyance of their 
families (especially wh en you had an object of your own to accomplish, 
in taking them out), as they would do to get these families out if 
they were still left behin d. The settlers, if t^en out by whole families 
at a time, would arrive at your location each from £30 to £45 in 
Your debt, which indebtedness must be still enormously increased 
by the expenses of establishing them. This overhanging weight, so 
much of it a ctead weight, would kill every energy. They would 
feel as if they were your bondsmen. Such a debt would be too 
heavy an encumbrance even on the advantages you offered them; it 
would be looked on as merely the chain of a long slavery whidb. theyt 
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Irould soon find that they conld not be compelled to drag, and which 
accordingly they would not drag. They would either in a short 
time abandon your settlement, or they would enter on your farms to 
live lazily on them without improving them, and without any resolute 
intention of ever making you a repayment. Such a plan of colo- 
nizing, therefore, you cannot entertain. If you would succeed with 
families the expense of whose conveyance you should wholly or partly 
bear, you must observe the natural course by which the spontaneous 
emigration of the poor works itself out, and imitate it. Send out a 
portion of the family first, and as their labour, employed upon the 
£EU*ms which they are ultimately to occupy — at the same time that it 
creates a home and a seat of industry for their family — makes a 
security to you for the repayment of any advances that you may 
afterwards make in taking out the &.mily, send the family after 
them. By doing this you use the same natural afiections as a power 
to aid you in bringing about the emigration of the family that are 
found to operate so efiectually in the emigration that works itself. 
There is this difierence, however, that you would enable your 
emigrants to do with ease, with certainty, and within a few months — 
or in the case of the poorest families, within a year — ^what poor 
&milies left to their own resources can do only painfully, with 
much uncertainty, and after several years. How the portion of the 
&mily that remains at home is to be taken care of I will hereafter 
inquire. 

To proceed to details, then, as to those parties whose expenses of 
conveyance out you should in part, or in the whole, bear. They 
constitute two of the classes into which I have divided your emi- 
grants — the second and third ; those who could pay half of their 
own expenses, requiring you to pay the other half; and those who 
could pay nothing, but would require you to pay aU. I would deal 
with both of these classes on the principle which I have just been 
endeavouring to explain, but putting a wide difference between them. 
The first class, who could pay half their own expenses, I would 
require each to send out in May one male member of the family- 
such a member as the family could rely on for fidelity to it, (this 
nlust almost always be the father) — or, if the family was very 
large, two. When this member of the fiamily had worked upon 
his future farm until autumn, you might then send the family 
out to him; thus all the members of this second class of fami- 
lies would be united again, after a separation of only five or six 
months. The third, or poorest, class of families you should require 
to send out in like manner, but at your expense, a male member of 
the family in the month of May; but, as you would be obliged to 
bear the whole of the expenses of those families, you could not send 
the remainder of the family as early as in the case of the second 
dass <A families : you might, indeed, in autumn, take out to the 
fjEither any one or two (if the family were large, and he desired it,) 
members of the family whom he might designate, but the whole 
of the family you could not send out to him until the succeeding 
year; thus the members of this third class of families would not be 
all united again until after an interval of twelve months. But this 
wonld not be the only difference that I would place between the 
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second and the third class. As yon will see presently, I would make 
a very considerable difference in the outfit that I would provide for 
them after their arrivaL The second -class I would outfit in a 
manner very nearly equal to the first class; the third I would retain 
for the first year almost as labourers, so that they would not until 
the second year, that is, the year in which their feimilies had joined 
them, find themselyes arrived at the point from which the other 
two classes had started. K this broad demarcation were not drawn 
between those several classes, I apprehend that you would soon find 
all those classes run into one — that is, into the class who would 
contribute nothing towards the cost of their own conveyance out 
If the class who had money found that those who had not money 
were placed by you in as good a position as themselves, they would 
deny having the money, and would fling themselves altogether upon 
you. But under the arrangement that I have suggested, no man 
who possessed the means of paying the whole expense of his family's 
conveyance would, for the sake of concealing £17 or £18 of it from 
your observation, drop himself into the second class, in which he 
would be separated from his family for six months, especially, when 
by doing so his outfit on his arrival at the location would be by so 
much the less advantageous. Nor again, would any man who could 
pay half the expenses of his family's conveyance conceal his ability 
to do so, and drop himself into the third class, when the consequence 
would be, that he would thus separate himself from his family for 
no less a time than twelve or fourteen months; and that in starting 
as a farmer he would place himself a full year behind either of the 
other classes, with disadvantages as to outfit besides. 

You will gather from what I have already said, and will see on 
the face of my estimates by-and-by, that, on the plan I contemplate, 
you would have to expend about the same sum per family on each 
of the three classes : those who could pay all, and those who could 
pay half, and those who could pay none of the expenses of their own 
conveyance. You will be disposed to ask then, what advantage do 
you derive from having any class who could pay the whole or any 
mrt of their own expenses out ? Your advantage would be this : — 
First, your first class of families would take their whole family in a 
body, leaving you unencumbered with the charge of any portion of 
the family at home; your second would relieve you from the encum- 
brance in about five months ; while your third would leave you 
affected with the encumbrance for twelve months. Secondly, your first 
class of families would make their repayments with more facility 
and with more rapidity than your second ; your second would make 
them with more rapidity than your third. Thirdly, your first class 
of families would arrive at your settlements not in your debt at all; 
your advances to them would include no dead weight, they would 
all be for property fresh put into their hands and becoming inunedi- 
ately productive : your security, therefore, (independently that you 
would not part with the legal property in any thing until it was paid 
for,) would be just so much the more satisfactory. This would be 
partially true of your second class also, just in proportion as that class 
had paid its own expenses out. The advances to your third class for 
the conveyance of their fia.milies would, it is true, also be covered by 
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'^ security previously created on the land by the pioneer labourer or 
labourers of the family; but it is evident that this security would not 
be so fresh from the mint— would not be of the same current, palpa- 
ble, and so to speak, ready-money kind as the other. Fourthly, as the 
first class would repay you early and steadily, and with considerable 
facility, the fact of their having done so would, in itself, enlist 
them in favour of general and steady repayments throughout your 
settlement. They would not countenance others in evading prompt 
payments, or in fciking advantages of you which they had not taken 
themselves. Fifthly, this first and most prosperous class would, as 
I have already said, give character to your settlement; the results 
accomplished by you would not be measured by the condition of 
the poorest class, most of your advances for whom had been cast 
into the barren sea, but by the condition of those persons every 
penny of your advances for whom was directly fructifying. The 
condition of this class would determine the estimate formed at home 
by the people of your estate as to the prospects of your under- 
taking and the amount of advantages conferred upon your colonists. 
Sixthly, it would be necessary for your colony that there should 
be a certain number of families arrived out with the very first 
settlers, and a still greater number before the winter set in. This 
would be necessary in order that the labourers arriving out without 
their families should be conveniently lodged, cooked for, and washed 
for. This necessity would be exactly met by the mode I have sug- 
gested for dealing with your first and second class of settlers. I 
hope you will think then with me, that these advantages conferred 
on your general system would give you the full benefit of the con- 
tribution towards the expense of their own establishment elicited 
from the first and second class of families, without your insisting that 
these contributions should be made the means of diminishing your 
direct outlay upon them. 

The details of my proceedings with the second class of settlers 
would be as follows : — The father of the family (or such other male 
labourer of the family as might be selected by them,) should go out 
as I have said in May. During the spring and summer they should 
be employed in helping to break up their own land, in fencing it, in 
planting potatoes and Indian corn — and such other spring crop as 
newly broken ground would be fit to yield — to help in the support of 
their family and their stock during the succeeding winter ; also in 
cutting hay for their cattle. Towards the close of summer they should 
build their log-houses and prepare for the arrival of their families, 
the whole of which you should take out to them in the autumn. 
The latter end of autumn and the whole of the winter they should 
devote to preparing fencing timber and fencing their land. 

My estimate for the conveyance and establishment of these families 
I give below. It will be seen that for them I propose to break less 
land than for the first class of families. It would be necessary thus 
to limit the quantity of land broken for them, because I fear it might 
prove physically impossible to make arrangements to break up all 
the land that you might desire to have broken for all your families ; 
and your first class settlers should get the preference and have the 
greatest quantity broken up for them. Some of your land you should 
get broken by hired men and teams; but for the breaking of the 
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greater part of it yon could use your own settlers — some of wkow 
would no doubt soon show an aptitude for handling the breaking 
plough, while others could drive the team — and you would employ 
your own cattle. These would be the same cattie that you should 
at all events provide for your settlers to carry on the after cultivation 
of their £i.rms; when the breaking was complete you would distribute 
them — sell them — among them. To your first class of settlers I have 
charged the whole cost of hiring the breaking to be done-*-that is, 
two dollars an acre ; to this second class I only charge one-half 
the cost. The first class having their £Eimilies with them from the 
beginning, would have to build their houses immediately, which 
would be as much as they and their families could attend to for a 
time along with the getting down of some little crop : but this 
second class not having their families with them, nor expecting them 
until towards winter, need not build their houses until that time. 
They could, therefore, attend to their own breaking, needing only 
your ploughs and ox-teams; and I therefore charge them only with 
one dollar an acre, which would abundantly pay for the use of the 
ploughs and the cattle. 

It would be very easy to arrange, that as soon as the houses of the 
first class of settlers were built they should lodge these pioneers of 
the second class of settlers, and also wash and cook for them (you 
furnishing such rations as they would need in addition to their own 
crop,) until their own houses were built and their own families had 
arrived towards winter. 

It may occur to you as a difiiculty in these arrangements, that 
these families who could pay only half their own expenses of con-p 
veyance would not always be so large as to admit of being divided 
in the manner I have suggested. The classification could not of 
course be always made with mathematical correctness ; but I think 
you would generally find that the families who could pay about half 
their own expenses would be the large families of your small farmers, 
so large as to constitute five or six statute adults, whose cost of con- 
veyance, therefore, would amount to from £37 10«. to £46; while 
the small families of this farmer class, which would constitute only 
three or four statute adults, and whose conveyance, therefore, would 
cost only from £22 lOs. to £30, would generally be able to eke out 
the whole amount of their expenses, or nearly the whole amount, 
and would fall into your first class. Your families, therefore, who 
could pay a portion of their own expenses out, but would require 
some large assistance from you to make up the whole amount of their 
expenses — in fact your second class of families — would generally be 
large families, who could be conveniently divided in the manner I 
have suggested. 

The pioneer members of these families would of course pay their 
own expenses out, so that you would have no advances to make for 
the conveyance of any part of their families until considerable work 
had been done upon the farm abroad. If the father could take out 
nearly half of the family when he was going out, so much the better — 
say himself and a couple of boys under fourteen years of age. These 
boys would be most useful, and if the family was not such that ho 
qould take two boys, a girl would not come at all amiss. 

For each of these families I would, as in the case of the first chussy 
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ireserve a second forty acre lot, adjoining the original forty, witli the 
privilege of buying it at a reasonable advance upon the cost price. 
My estimate for the second class of families is as follows : — 

Dollars. 

Forty acres of land, 50 

Help towards building log-houses, ... 20 
Help of cattle, &c., towards breaking up twenty- 
five acres of land, 25 

Seed wheat for fifteen acres, . . . . 18 

Seed potatoes for two acres, .... 10 

Indian com seed, , 2 

A yoke of ox^i, 45 

Plough, yoke, and chains, 15 

A harrow, 5 

A sled, , . 10 

Axes, spades, &c., 10 

A cow, . • 10 

Six sheep, •••«,.. 8 

Pigs, ........ 5 

Provisions (partial), the family in this case would 

not arrive until winter, 25 

Half the conveyance of the whole family, . . 90 

349 

I think that these families ought to pay you very nearly as fast 
us the first class families. They would generally be stronger handed 
than the first, and could manage any quantity of land that you 
eould break up for them. It would be well, therefore, to help them 
to break up some further quantity of land in the second year, as your 
best policy would be to help them well forward at the outset, and 
then to press for early repayments. These families would, at their 
first wheat harvest, have fifteen acres of wheat and ten acres of 
Indian com on the land broken in the first year (not to speak of 
potatoes, &c., in the newly broken ground), which should produce 
about 270 bushels of wheat and 350 bushels of Indian corn. They 
should be quite able to spare you, say 170 bushels of wheat and 200 
bushels of Indian corn, which, at the prices I have supposed in the 
case of the first class settlers, would produce about £25. These 
fisbmilies should repay you in four or five years. I would have you 
press for a large repayment in the first year, that is in the year of 
the first wheat harvest, as the first repayment would be the important 
one to secure, and that first harvest being almost altogether of your 
own creation, it would not be considered hard of you to press 
for a large share of it. It would be better policy to lighten the 
after payments than the first payments. 

Three hundred and forty-nine dollars is about £73. We will 
therefore say in round numbers that it costs £75 for establishing 
each of these families ; and let us say that you would be repaid in 
five yearly instalments, not in four. At this rate £6,000 would 
have established 243 families, — in round numbers 250 — by the end 
of the seventh year. 

Now, as to the third class, who are wholly without means to assist 
themselves. In this class I take it for granted that you would 
have great numbers of fomilies pressing on you, and you would, 
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therefore, have an opportunity of making yonr own cboioe among 
them. You should make choice only of large families, such as 
could divide themselves — allowing some trustworthy male member 
to go out first, and one other member, or two if possible, to follow 
him in a few months, and still leaving some maJe member of the 
family to labour for the support of the remainder while they con- 
tinued at home, and to give them aid and protection on their passage 
out. I shall by-and-by state my views with regard to the portions 
of the family that would remain at home. At present I will follow 
the progress of the male member — ^generally the £a>ther — ^who would 
go out as the pioneer. You should pay. his ex})enses, of course, 
which would be about £7 10«. When he arrived at your settle- 
ment he, like the others, should have his forty-acre lot. I would 
not break up for him the first year more than about fifteen acres-«- 
not that if I had this class to deal with alone I would not deem it 
as desirable to break up largely for them as for any other class, but 
having the other classes to deal with whose families would be with 
them in the first year, and apprehending, as I have already stated^ 
that it would not be possible to make arrangements to break up as 
largely as desirable for all, I would throw my force upon the first 
two classes, to push them ahead from the start; while I would have 
these pioneer labourers of the third class employed partially upon 
their own farms, and partially engaged on hire, both in executing' 
the extensive work of breaking that you should undertake to per- 
form for your first class, and in the numerous operations, as hay- 
saving, fencing, farm-work, &c., &c., that it would be necessary for 
you to undeiiake yourself, in order not only to support the great 
number of cattle that you would first employ in breaking, and would 
afterwards distribute to your settlers, but also to supply your settlers 
with articles of produce, both in provisions and seed, at first cost. 
It would be impossible to follow all this into detail, as the works in 
which you would have to employ the men would be numerous and 
multifarious. I will only say, that I believe that for more than 
one-third of the year these men would be labouring for wages for 
you, at work that, either directly or indirectly, would form a portion 
of the charge made by you against the other classes of settlers in 
the foregoing estimates. For instance, you charge your first class 
.of settlers eighty doUars each for forty acres of land broken up. 
This land might,^ for the most part, be broken up by the third class 
of settlers with your cattle. The second class of settlers are sup^- 
posed for the most part to do their own breaking up with your 
cattle. But if you have cattle to do this breaking up, you do not 
gather them all for the first time on the day you send them out to 
break for your settlers. You have had them for some time before^ 
hand, and must have had hay and provender provided for them, 
and they must have been tended: this is employment for the 
pioneers of your third class of settlers. The labour of your cattle, 
employed in breaking up the land of your settlers of any class, is 
so far the produce of these men's labour ; and the wages you pay 
them may be considered as already charged in the estimates for 
these classes, whether for the first, for the second, or for the third 
themselves. While working for themselves, I would expect these 
third class pioneers to break up, as I have isaid, fifteen acres ; to 
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plant an acre of potatoes^ and somo Indian corn, to belp to prorision 
them for the year ; during the winter to fence the entire forty-acre 
lot, and also to prepare the logs for their log-houses, ready to be put 
together in spring, before the arrival of their families. In the second 
spring they might break up, with your cattle, twenty or twenty-five 
acres more. Meantime their families would be despatched to them 
from Ireland. When the families arrived the first harvest would be 
nearly ripe. From this class of settlers I would expect no repay- 
ment out of their first harvest ; but as I would not, up to that time, 
furnish them with working cattle, nor with other matters furnished 
to the other class of settlers, I would leave the proceeds of this har- 
vest in their hands, to procure these necessaries. I would not look 
for any repayment from them until the second harvest — ^and this 
would be quite reasonable, as it would in fact be only in the begin- 
ning of the second year that you had laid out for them the last and 
heaviest portion of the expenditure incurred on their behalf, includ- 
ing the expense of conveying their families. Or — I would insist upon 
a repayment out of the first harvest, and then furnish them with the 
necessaries in question, which would amount to the same thing. 
My estimate for this class of settlers is as follows : — 

IN THE FIEST YEAR. 

Dollars. 

Expenses of the father of the family in going out, . 35 

40 acres of land at first-cost price, .... 50 

Breaking 15 acres of land (half price, as the men's work ) , - 

could be done by the men themselves), . . / 

Seed wheat for 10 acres, 12 

. Indian com seed 1 

Seed potatoes for 1 acre, 5 

Tools, . . . ... . . . . 5 

Work of oxen in harrowing in the wheat crop, and in ) ^k 

hauling fencing timber, .... i 

Extra provision, besides what the man could grow in the 1 oq 

first year for himself J 

Allowance for clothes, 20 

"^88 
Deduct, say 50 dollars of wages earned from you in the ) ^q 
course of the year, / 

Total expenses in the first year, 138 

IN THE SECOND YEAR. 

Conveyance out of the remaining portion of the family,^ 

constitutinff, say 4 statute adults, that is, the mother, ( , .^ 
1 adult child, and 4 children under 14 years of a^e ( 
(besides the father, who went out in the first year), J 

Help to build log-house, 15 

A cow, 10 

6 sheep 8 

Pigs 5 

25 acres more broken up (charged but half price as before), 25 '* 

Total expenditure in the second year, .... 203 

.;^ Total expenditure on each family of the third class, in- ) 041 

cludmg their conveyance out» . . . | 
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Three hundred and forty-one dollars make seventy-one ponndfl^ 
sterling. We will again leave a margin for small omissions^ and say 
that seventy-five pounds is the cost of carrying out a family of the 
third class, consisting of seven persons, and establishing them in 
the manner indicated in the above estimate. As already explained, 
I have not included in this estimate any charge for furnishing them 
with working cattle nor a plough; but in the first year I have 
charged them with twenty-five dollars for the hire of working cattle^ 
and I leave them the harvest, which they begin to reap in a month or 
six weeks after the arrival of the family, to procure those necessaries. 
That harvest will consist of ten acres of wheat, producing about one 
hundred and eighty bushels — Stye acres of Indian com, producing 
about one hundred and seventy-five bushels — and as many acres of 
potatoes and Indian com as they choose to plant in the twenty-five 
acres newly broken in that year. I conceive that those third class 
fia^milies will start in their second year, that is, the year in which the 
feimilies have arrived out, under as favourable circumstances as the 
first class families have started in their first year; they should, 
therefore, be able to pay you in four yearly instalments, commencing 
at the close of their second year, that is, commencing with their 
second wheat harvest. 

It will be necessary that you provide the pioneers of the third 
class families with lodgings, and take care that they have their cook- 
ing and washing done for them for the first year, before their own 
families have arrived, or their houses are built. All this can easily 
be provided for by arrangement with those feunilies who are already 
on the spot. 

This class of settlers is settled at the same expense as each of the 
other classes. But it is probable that the number of families in this 
class will be as numerous as in both the other two classes ; and as we 
have supposed two hundred and fifty families in each of the other 
two classes, it may be a fair proportion to suppose that this class 
will include five hundred families. It will be found on calculation, 
that (although the arrangements both for the outlay and the repay- 
ments differ somewhat,) the capital employed for this class of settlers 
will be returned in about the same time as that employed in settling 
the second class ; and the same amount of capital will establish about 
the same number of &milies within the same period, as in the case 
of the second class. Six thousand pounds, therefore, would esta- 
blish two hundred and fifty families of this class, at the end of 
seven years — or twelve thousand pounds would establish in that 
time five hundred such fsunilies. Ak these faonilies are estimated to 
include seven members each, five hundred such families would com- 
prise a population of not less than three thousand five hundred persons. 

Before I proceed to consider certain points which require to be 
examined with some care in respect to my proposed mode of dealing 
with these third class families, I wish to make an observation or two 
which apply equally to all those classes of settlers. 

Yon will observe that I propose to furnish each £Eunily with a few 

ep. This I deem important, as it will give the women of the 
B employment in the domestic manufiEu^ture of clothing for 
s lies; and the femiilies of all the Irish fiamers and coontiy 
era are skiLfiil in making np fianneb and firieies. 
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You will also ofeaerve tbat I propose that y<m should undertake the 
breaking up of their land for every familj, doing a large proportion 
of the work with your own cattle, which cattle you afterwards, when 
the breaking is completed, distribute among your settlers — selling 
them — ^for the after-culture and other work connected with their 
£Eirms. It is evident that the arrangement might be different : yon 
might at once give your settlers each a yoke of oxen, some of them 
two yoke, and let them club together their cattle to make up the 
heavy breaking team, and exchange their own work — ^you furnishing 
some skilful Americans to work some of their teams, both as a help 
and an instruction to your settlers, who would not be familiar with 
that kind of work. This method might be adopted; but as the cost 
would not vary much, I prefer the other — because I think that this 
important work would be better done by being in your hands, and 
when matters are left to the mutual arrangements of poor people, 
and their mutual exchanges, many arrangements fall through, and 
almost as much time is lost in looking after and contriving the 
exchanges as is expended in the work which they are meant to 
promote. 

And now to consider certain important points relating to the plan 
I have proposed for dealing with your third class settlers, whose 
whole expenses of conveyance you should bear. Two questions ob- 
viously arise : — First, is the plan effectual in creating for you a fair 
security for your expenditure, according as that expenditure is 
incurred ? Secondly, what is to become of the portions of families 
left behind when the father or other male member has gone out as 
pioneer 1 

As to the first question I will answer it by following the settler 
and observing how he and you stand from the time you first take 
him up, until you bring his whole family out to him. You first take 
himself out at a cost of £7 10«. He certainly has it in his power 
to leave you the moment he has got out, and thus cheat you of the 
£7 10s. ; but his object must be to get out his family, and, until he 
does get them out, to have them well taken care of at home. If he 
now leaves you he can not get out his family in many years by 
his own unaided exertions, and he will lose the benefit of your 
undertaking to take charge of them at home. If he remains with 
you and is industrious he can have some of his family out in a few 
months, and all of them out with him in twelve months. There 
can be no doubt then that he will remain with you. Towards the 
^nd of summer he has fifteen acres of his forty-acre lot broken up, 
and ten of it sown in wheat; he has a crop of potatoes and some 
Indian com ; and he has besides earned say thirty or forty dollars in 
wages from you over and above the cost of his support. If his 
family at home be such that they could now spare a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen, or a boy and girl, it would be well that these should be 
sent out to him towards the close of summer. The advantage of 
this would be obvious; though for simplicity I have made my cal- 
culations above on the supposition of the father being alone through- 
out the year. During the autumn and winter the father is employed 
in fencing his farm ; by steady work he should be able to have his 
forty acres fenced in the fall and winter, and abo to have his log* 
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prepared for his log-house. Up to this time yonr expenditure on his 
account has been 1 38 dollars, and if you Iook to the items of it you 
will find every penny of it invested in the land except the thirty-five 
dollars paid for his expenses out; and you will find also invested in 
the land his whole labour throughout the year save for such time as 
he has worked for you for wages. Up to this time you are certainly 
more than secured in any expenditure you have incurred for him. 
You now take out his family. When you have done this — ^helped to 
build his log-house — ^given him a cow, sheep, and pigs, and helped him 
to break up more land — he is in your debt three hundred and forty-one 
dollars, and you are secured by a farm of forty acres all fenced and 
ploughed, with a log-house, such cattle as you have placed in his 
hands, and a crop nearly ripe, consisting of ten acres of wheat and 
five acres of Indian com, besides some crop in the newly broken land. 
Now let us see what this is worth at the lowest possible estimate :~ 

Dollars. 
The log-house is certainly worth . . . . 40 

The land has cost you 50 

The breaking-up of forty acres would cost . . 80 
The fencing of lorty acres could not cost less than . 80 
The cow, pigs, and sheep have cost you . . 23 

The wheat and Indian corn crops, even unharvested, 

are certainly worth not less than . . .100 
Besides these he has potatoes and corn planted in 

his newly ploughed ground which we will not 

count. 

373 

This is altogether independent of the enhanced value which has 
accrued both to the actual forty-acre farm occupied by this settler and 
to the adjoining lands from the presence of the large settlement that 
has come on to them, which cannot be estimated at less than 100 
dollars for every family brought in. It is evident then that after you 
have paid for the conveyance of the settler's family you still stand 
much better than on equal terms with him; and it is your fault if 
you do not make such arrangements then and thenceforth as shall 
make it certain that whatever change afterwards takes place in your 
mutual position shall only be to make the debt bear a decreasing 
proportion to the security. 

The ordinary wages paid to farm labourers in the United States (and 
indeed in Canada also) last year was ten and twelve dollars a month 
for the whole year (that is from £25 to £30 a year) and board and 
lodging with the farmer's family. You see that this value of labour, 
hired to make a profit on it, quite consists with the results anticipated 
above from the labour of a farmer employed upon his own farm. 

And now to answer the question : " What is to become of the 
^Eimilies, or such portion of the families as are left behind after the 
pioneer labourers have gone out 1" The answer to this is not diffi- 
cult. There are crowds of unemployed labourers who find nothing 
profitable to do; and finding nothing profitable to do, can, of course, 
contribute nothing to the maintenance of the families to which they 
l>elong. It may not be mathematically true that any labourer is 
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absolutely doing nothing throughout the whole year, for he gets 
little odd jobs of work, and he keeps doing something at certain 
seasons upon the spot of land that constitutes the permanent hold* 
ing of the family; but it is true that when he belongs to a large 
fia.mily every thing he does could be done by the other members of 
the family though he were away; and the family need not, even for 
the time, suffer any serious injury, if he separates from them for a 
year, in order to make a home for that family in a better country. 
This proposition — ^that one labourer out of the family can be spared 
without loss — is unfortunately true of a very considerable proportion 
of Irish labouring families, at all events in the impoverished dis- 
tricts; but its practical applicability can be very readily extended 
to a much wider range of families, by the adjustments and arrange- 
ments which it is very easy for a landlord to make, especially under 
the present circumstances of estate management. The poor law 
imposes upon you the obligation of supporting families who cannot 
support themselves. On your estate, as is also done on many 
others, you anticipate the mandates of that law by borrowing money 
under the Land Improvement Act, and giving employment to a 
large number of labourers upon reproductive works, which of course 
occasions you no ultimate loss. But though you borrow large sums 
of money and employ great numbers, you are unable to employ all. 
There are many fomilies comprising two labourers from which no 
doubt you employ only one labourer, leaving the other unem- 
ployed; as to the boys, whose labour in America would be almost 
as valuable as the men's, I suppose you can seldom employ them at 
all. These, then, are the families that would exactly suit. Let the 
unemployed labourer (again, I say, the father, if possible,) go out; 
and when he has got &irly to work, send out one or two of the 
boys of his family to him — or even some of the girls, if boys are 
not to be had. The boys that would be idle and an encumbrance at 
home would be almost as valuable as the man himself in America, 
and would greatly increase the amount of improvements made 
within the year upon the farm. Even the girls that would be an 
encumbrance in Lreland could either be made directly useful in 
helping to make a home for the family, or service could be found 
for them. Thus, although I have only estimated for one of the 
family going out the first year, it is clear that as much as one-half 
the family might go out, with advantage to them, and without any 
too great risk to you, and with the effect of greatly lightening the 
encumbrance to you at home. It would be only necessary that, 
with the weaker part of the family which remained at home there 
should remain some male member or members sufficient to earn 
them a subsistence, and to give them aid and protection in after- 
wards going out to join their father. It is obvious that you should 
positively undertake that the family at home should not be left to 
want. They should be secured in the possession of their house and 
their small holding, until the time would come for their joining the 
father of the family ; and they should be made sure of a certain 
amount of employment, sufficient to subsist them in, at least, as 
much comfort as they could reasonably expect to have enjoyed if 
their father had still remained with them. It is obvious from what 
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I have said, that althongh tlie tfeakest members of the &mily troidd 
not go out for a year, the weight of the family might be greatly 
lightened within a few months after the &.ther*s departure. Yon 
might sometimes be put to trouble in making the fieoessary adjust* 
ments and arrangements at home, in order to effectuate this plan) 
you might hare to put up with an inferior labourer, or to gir* 
wages to boys or lads where you had been in the habit of employ-* 
ing only men ; but whatever trouble or disadvantage this entailed 
on you, would be a dieap price paid for overcoming that great 
difficulty of all schemes of self^paying colonizationr-^he cost of 



You will see that in this plan a great variety of adjustments aM 
practicable. Say that it is not possible to divide a certain family 
on the precise principle that I have suggested. Well, then, that 
&mily has probably another, or several other :^milies, on vour estate, 
related to them, who will be willing, in order to enable their friends 
to emigrate, to take charge of some of their children until the next 
year, particularly, if in consideration of their doing so you give 
them some advantages of employment, or some privilege for that 
year with regard to the holding of the emigrating family. These 
children could go out with the families emigrating in the next year, 
perhaps with the very family that harboured them for that year. 
This would be an easy arrangement. Again, I would not make my 
plan so rigid as in all cases with regard to those third class feimilies 
to refuse to take out more than one person in the first instance. 
For instance, if a family consisted of a father, mother, and five 
young children, I would have no hesitation in saying you might 
take out, in the first instance, the fisbther, mother, and the youngest 
child, if they could distribute the other children among friend# 
until the succeeding year. You would be quite safe in doing so. 

This plan of separating the members of a family, might at first 
be received with hesitation and disfavour by the labourers ; but I 
feel confident that, wherever, from the general dealings of the land** 
lord and his agent, the people had reason to confide in them sa 
regards their promise in favour of the family left at home, all 
hesitation would soon disappear. I have frequently been consulted- 
by intending emigrants. Whenever they have had no friends 
in America, I have always advised them, whatever were their 
means — (unless indeed these were large enough to make the ex- 
penses of staying with their whole family some weeks or months at 
taverns, while they looked about them, a matter of indifference)— 
I have always advised them to send out some members of their 
family a year before the rest, to provide a home to which the body 
of the family might go straight upon their arrival without incurring 
either the ruinous expense of taverns or the necessity of making a 
precipitate and unadvised choice of a farm. I cannot therefore think 
that to labouring families anxious to emigrate, but able to do 
nothing to help themselves, and whose whole expenses you should 
advance, it will be deemed on consideration either a hard or an 
offensive proposal that you should ask them to do likewise. 

For conducting this plan on a large scale, it is evident that yon 

old need a^ resident agent of a very superior stamp — a man ol 
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great inistwortliiiiess, a man of great zeal in the enterprise, a man 
of great experience in these new countries, who could do every thing 
'that needed to he done in the most effective and economical way 
cU once, without waiting to learn how to do it, while your capital 
was running to waste and your enterprise to ruin — without in fEiet 
acquiring his experience hy experimenting at your cost. 

The selection of an agent is a point of great importance and no^ 
small difficulty. To a proprietor having connexions in America^ 
through whom the ahility and integrity of an agent could he 
Touched to him, the matter "would he comparatively easy; but thi» 
is an advantage which few proprietors would be found to possess. 
Still if this enterprise were worth undertaking at all, it will strike 
you that there are many ways in which this difficulty might be 
overcome. Tb ere are many gentlemen of character, hi gh position, and 
great business experience in the western country who would under- 
take the conduct of such an enterprise, and who would probably 
think four or five hundred pounds a year a sufficient remuneration 
for conducting it on a very large scale. On this point liberality 
would certainly be your best poli<^, if you could once satisfy your- 
aeH as to the man. 

But a proprietor might even use an old country man as hls> 
agent, provided that old country man would take care to associate 
with him an American of great local experience, familiarly 
acquainted with the sort of business that would have to be 
transacted, and generally versed in the dealings common in those 
new countries. Such men are to be had everywhere in the west^ 
of great intelligence, wonderful practical sagacity and resource, 
making little show or pretension, and who would act for quite a 
moderate compensation ; not the sort of men to whom you would 
intrust the sole guidance of your enterprise, but men who would 
constitute a very perfect supplement to an old country man of 
general practical ability. One hundred and fifty pounds a year 
would command the services of a very competent man of this sort. 
The proprietor might send out as chief agent a person with whose 
general ability and trustworthiness he was himself acquainted — ^per-^ 
haps a member of his own family. The principal requisite in such> 
a man, besides general intelligence and integrity, should be that he 
dwuM know how much he had to Uam^ A self-sufficient, precipitate 
man, who had not the modesty of mind to Uam^ would make your 
enterprise a ruin from the commencement. 

As to the whole amount of capital required to carry out the plan^ 
it is easily calculated from the materials I have already given, when, 
you know the number of families who would desire to emigrate, and 
whose emigration yon would desire to assist. Suppose the number of 
families to be l,000,a great number, and comprising a very great popu- 
lation — 6,000 or 7,000 persons, (seeing that you should always give 
the preference to large families,) the capital requisite to be emj[doyed 
in directly establishing 320 of these fsimilies in the first year, and the 
remainder of the thousand in the five or six ensuing years, would 
be about £24,000. But besides the capital employed in the direct 
outlay of establishing each family, at £75 per &mily as above esti- 
mated, two other c^taLs would be necessary. In the first plaoe^ 
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you should always have on hand a much larger quantity of land than 
would be requisite for the immediate use of setUers. You should be 
able to give each of them ultimately at least a second forty-acre lot^* 
at an advunced price of course. This adyance of price would consti* 
tute your fund for covering various expenses. It is evident that a 
^at enhancement of value would accrue from your settlement to a 
mr greater quantity of land than was likely to be needed, either 
immediately or ultimately, for occupation by your own settlers. A 
very large capital might therefore oe employed to a very great ad« 
vantage in making large purchases of land — to such advantage that 
it is very little to say that the capital thus employed would double 
itself in about three years; that is, that in about three years the land 
immediately contiguous to the settled land could be sold for two-and- 
a-half dollars an acre. The greater the capital therefore used for this 
purpose (within certain very wide limits), the greater would be that 
fund upon which I have suggested that you should rely for indem- 
nification for agencies, contingencies, and casual losses. 1 feel assured 
that £24,000 being employed as I have suggested, in the direct settle- 
ment of the families, as much as £20,000 more might be em- 
ployed collateral to it in the purchase of lands, with a moral 
certainty that these lands could be sold for double the cost price 
of them, within, say four years after the purchase. I believe 
that nine out of ten Americans whom you might consult upon 
the subject, would tell you that it would be quite within reason to 
expect that £20,000 worth of carefully selected land, purchased 
in connexion with such an amount of colonization as might be ef- 
fected with £24,000, would, within four years, sell for three or four 
times the cost price; but 1 am anxious to be clear within the truth. 
(Either of these suppositions would go far to controvert the ad- 
mission that I made at the commencement of the paper, that such 
an enterprise as the one I describe could not be made to pay if 
undertaken as an ordinary commercial enterprise). I do not 
contemplate, however, that you should employ so large a capital 
for this purpose, although I am persuaded that the doing so 
would make the enterprise result in a very large profit. Your 
object would be, not to make a profit but to effect the coloniza- 
tion without loss, and with the employment of the least possible 
capital. Probably, then, the employment of £6,000, vested in the 
purchase of land not immediately occupied by your settlers would 
serve this purpose ; though in all that you declined to invest thus 
between that sum and £20,000 you would unquestionably throw 
away an opportunity of immensely profitable investment, created 
by you, to be picked up by any persons to whom the good luck might 
befall. Let us say, then, that it would require another capital of 
£6,000 for investment in this way. Besides the two capitals men- 
tioned, you would require another capital for a farming establishment 
to be occupied and managed by your agent. I mean that, to conduct 
in the most effective and economical manner the operation I have 
described, your agent should have a large farm, with sheds of con- 
siderable extent, though rude and cheaply put together, for the 
winter accommodation of a very large number of cattle; and also 
htana suited to the extent of the fetrm, which in summer would give 
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temporary shelter to your settlers and their families as they arrived 
out, and before their own houses were built. Your agent should 
also have a number of American workmen employed, whom you 
would mingle among your settlers to direct and instruct them. A 
great part of the capital thus employed would be constantly, so to 
speak, running and flowing into the capital that is comprised in the 
estimates for the direct outlay on settlers. For instance, it would 
be found to identify itself with the items set down for provisions, 
pigs, seed wheat, seed potatoes, &c., which you would in fact not 
purchase, but would raise upon your own farm; and with no incon- 
siderable per centage of that set down for cows, sheep, and oxen. It 
is not to be thought that that separation of capital which I have 
marked out so distinctly, for the sake of clearness of explanation, 
would exist with tho same precision in practice as I have described 
it in this paper. Perhaps the additional capital that would be re- 
quired by your agent's establishment, over and above what may be 
token to be already included in the estimate of direct expenditure 
on your settlers, might amount, at a rough guess, to £3,000. So that 
for establishing 1,000 families, comprising a population of about 
7,000 persons, within a period of seven or eight years, the requisite 
capital would be, say £24,000 to be employed in the direct outlay, 
as estimated at £75 for each family; £6,000 to be kept invested in 
lands not yet occupied ; and about £3,000 for your agency esta- 
blishment ; that is in all about £33,000. 

I hiive estimated for 1,000 families as a round number con- 
venient for calculation, not that I suppose that upon any, even 
a very la^ge estate, so many families would be found desirous of 
emigrating ; probably even on the large estate that you manage, 500 
families would be as many as would be desirous to go out. About 
£17,000 would be sufficient capital to establish this latter number 
in the manner I have been describing. The estimates of expenses 
and repayments that I have given you are not made at random, nor 
have they been put together in the closet ; they are the result of 
estimates discussed, conned over, and examined at all points, with 
great numbers of settlers on the prairies, Irish, American, English 
and Scotch, as I visited them on their farms, sat with them in 
their log huts, and walked with them over their fields, or met and 
conversed with them at way-side taverns in the interior of the prairie 
country of Illinois and Wisconsin, when I was travelling through 
these regions in the months of September and October last, for the 
special purpose of satisfying myself on these points. 

I visited an English settlement about 120 miles in the interior of 
Wisconsin. What I learned at that settlement thoroughly confirmed 
the views which I hadalready conceived — that to furnish your settlers 
with an incomplete outfit, would be to bring upon yourself the 
very imminent peril of a complete loss. The settlement that I 
allude to, Gorseville, situate some thirty-five mileswest from Madison, 
was the effort of an English Temperance Association. It has proved, 
I regret to say, a failure ; but so many causes conspired to make that 
failure inevitable from the commencement, that it is a wonder that 
the settlement ever had existence, much more that it should have 
120 families to show upon the spot; who are all, I was informed, 

E 
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doing very well for tbcmsolvcs, thongh not well for the fiooiei^* it 
may bo interesting to allade to tho causes that lod to the fiuhue of 
this settlement. The people who went out were mostly people who 
had never worked upon land until they went there — ^this in itself 
was a sufficient cause of failure. Then each settler was to be a tenant 
of the association at a yearly rent for ten years; until the expiration 
of those ten years no settler could obtain a deed of his land. Tliis 
long interval left of course ample room for doubts and apprehensions 
as to all the probable accidents that might arise in that time to 
interfere with the settler's ever getting a clear title to his fEum at all; 
especially as the trustees resided in England, and the ultimate con- 
veyance of the farms was to ensuo^ and be, it mnst be feared, in 
some degree dependent, on the winding up of the afiairs of the 
society. The dissatisfaction, discontent, and rcfractorinoss that this 
arrangement was likely to create are obvious. Then^ the settlers 
themselves were all members of the association. When some^ ^m 
inability, failed to pay their stipulated rent, and the subscription due 
by them as mcnilKTs of the association, others who were able to pay 
refused to pay because these parties had not paid ; and when the 
agent attempted to eject them from the lands for non-payment of 
rent, it was decide<l at the trial, that by the constitntion of thesociety, 
all its members (the defendant in ejectment included,) were tenants 
in common, and of course no one had a right to eject another. As 
resi)octs the settlers who arrived out after this decision, this hitter 
mischief was remedied by adopting a new form of lease, nnder 
which the tenants were estopped from denying their tenancy; but 
you see there were too many elements of failure in the original 
plan of this settlement to have allowed at any time any reason- 
able hopes of success. Eut to one element of failure I wish to 
point your special attention. The plan of the association was, that 
the settlers should convey themselves to the settlement where they 
were to find certain preparations made for them. Those prepa- 
rations were intended to help persons forward who would come out 
with some means, not to be a sufficient reliance for persons who would 
come out destitute of all means. But the society in England had 
published letters received from parties who had gone out and located 
themselves in partially settled districts of Wisconsin, which stated 
(with sufficient truth as regards persons about to establish themselTes 
as labourers in these partially settled places), that families once ar* 
rived in Wisconsin could do very well, though they had arrived with- 
out a cent in their pockets. Intending emigrants to the Gorseville 
settlement took all this as true in all situations and places, and for all 
purposes; and accordingly they arrived at Gorseville, to commence 
farming, without a cent in their pockets, depending wholly on the 
preparations made for them by the society. Now, the preparations 
made wore as follows : — An eighty-acre £irm was provided for each 
settler, on which a small substantial log-house, costing fifty dollars 
(10 guineas), was put up, and five acres were ploughed, sown in 
wheat, VbJid fenced. This was done at a cost of 200 dollars, that is, 100 
dollars for the land, 50 dollars for the log-house, and 50 dollars for 
breaking, seeding, harrowing, and fencing five acres of wheat. This 
gave the settler nothing to help him towards his immediate support 
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save the house; and nothing at all to help in the after-oolture of his 
hjm. To get along, he wanted a cow, he wanted pigs, he wanted 
implements, he wanted working cattle, and he wanted provisions. 
Wanting all these, and arriying out for a great part without any 
means whatever of their own, the settlers had to disperse to more 
settled parts of the country — fifteen, twenty, and thirty miles distant— 
to seek employment and earn as well their subsistence, as the first 
necessaries for the commencing of forming operations. While they 
did this their farms were of course negle«ted; and even the crop put 
in by the association was in many instances destroyed by cattle 
breaking in upon it. This disabled the persons who thus suffered 
from paying any rent, and other evils stated above followed. You 
see tluit this last element of failure had its origin in the inadequate 
outfit of the settlers. What it was hoped that they would provide 
for themselves, they came unable to provide; and consequently the 
benefit even of the preparation made by the society was lost upon 
them. An inadequate outfit is a very bad economy ; and it is an 
economy to which there is very little temptation, when it is con- 
eidered that an adequate outfit enables the settler to use to the very 
best advantage that most valuable of all articles in America, the labour 
of himself and family ; and by so doing enables him to make you 
early and large repajments, which may go again to the establishment 
of new settlers. 

You will scarcely think that the sums I have set down as ne- 
cessary for conveying families out and establishing them upon forms 
are exorbitant, when you consider that it has cost other land-^ 
lords £40 a family merely to convey the families out to Upper 
Canada, bringing them there to seek employment as labourers, which 
£40 was of course a total loss ; while on the plan I suggest, by 
expending £75 on each fomily, you establish the fomily on a fejm 
and have the £75 repaid so rapidly that the instalments being used 
for the establishment of new settlers, the £75 will in the course of 
six or seven years have carried out and established, not one family^ 
but three fomilies. Add to this, that it will ultimately be returned 
to you with interest. 

By referring to the evidence of Mi:. Brydone, given before the 
Committee of the Lords, on "Colonization for Ireland,'* sitting in 1847, 
rovL will see that the emigrants sent out by Colonel Wyndham to 
upper Canada, in the year 1839, cost him no less than £12 per 
statute adult, which was at the rate of £60 per family of iye 
statute adults — the number of statute adults per family that I have 
estimated for. This excessive expense, however, was brought 
about by an accident. If that accident had not occurred, it was 
estimated that the expense would have been £8 per statute adult; 
that is £40 per family of five statute adults (see Mr. Brydone's 
evidence — query 1234, 1235). Colonel Wyndham afterwards sent 
out other emigrants who seem not to have cost him more than £22 
.per fomily; but I conjecture from the evidence, which is rather 
indistinct on this point, that he did not bear the whole expense of 
these families. Lord Paimerstown sent out emigrants last year at 
about £22 per family, the fomily averaging six and a-half persons, 
perhaps four statute adults (see Mr. Kincaid's evidence — query 1,404). 

e2 
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TIiosfo I'ainilio:) woro <»aly landed at QueW*. The fate of the unfor- 
tunate ])oo])lo sent out ia this way is too notoriooa. The fiEunilies 
sent out by Govcniment and established upon farms near Peter- 
borough, in Upper Cana<la, in the year 1825, cost £105 per £Eunily 
for their conveyance out and their establishment, (see Mr. Godleyj 
evidence query 1,740; — see also Mr. Rubige's eyidcnce). 

As to the cost of forming settlements in America^ there is a gene- 
ral tendency in the popular opinion (that is the €>pinion that ia 
formed, whether by the literate or illiterate, without sufficient 
calculation), both in this country and in America, ffreaily to un- 
derrate the amount. In this country even practical men are apt 
to think, that, the settler once arrived in America^ there is 
little further expeuue required but to procure him a few acres of 
land at .some very small cost; and they therefore talk as if there 
Were no expense worth considering to be incurred in making settle- 
ments save the expense of taking the settlers out. lu America^ 
again, converse with even practical men on the subject, and until you 
direct their attention especially to the point, you will find that tuey 
only think of the cost of the after settlement, omitting to take into 
account the expense of conveyance to America at all. Their habit 
is to consider the emigrants as already arrived. When stating, in 
rej)ly to the inquiries of Americans, the horrible sufferings pf the 
poor of this country from the famine of last year, I have constantly 
been asked," Why don't they come here," the questioners never taking 
time to reflect that the mmily that was perishing for want of a 
shilling to procure them one day'o food in Ireland, were scarcely 
likely to be able to procure £30 or £40 to carry them to Illinois or 
Wisconsin. Thus the popular (I should rather say the unreflect- 
ing), opinion on each side of the Atlantic would reduce the cost 
of forming settlements to one-half the amount actually required; 
each set of people leaving out of consideration that half of the 
expenditure that is farthest removed from their own observation. 
Another way in which the expenditure necessary for the formation 
of settlements is made less of by persons giving flying opinions in 
America is this : they are familiarly aware of the very small amount 
of ready means with which an individual family of settlers going 
into a half settled country thinks it necessary to provide themselves4 
They do not reflect that this settler whom they take as the standard 
of their estimate, works half his time with persons who have been 
settled before him, thereby earning himself provisions, the work of 
cattle, &c., and turning to his use, by a fair exchange of his labour, 
the capital which he finds realised in the possession of settlers who 
have preceded him. It does not occur to them that a considerable 
body of settlers cannot avail them of this means of helping them- 
selves along. A large colony which would procure lands at tho 
upset government price must be taken into the wilderness where 
no settiers have preceded them, where they will have no neighbours 
but each other ; and they must therefore have, within themselves^ 
all the resources that will bo necessary to their progress. What- 
ever the individual settler going into a partially settled country 
relies on earning from others, all that, your colonists, going to a 
totally unsettled neighhbourhood, must possess within thomscivcs. 
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You will observe that in my estimates for your settlers I have 
not included horses or waggons ;-^-oxen and sleds must serve them for 
a time. Horses and waggons however would be acquisitions very 
early made by such of your settlers as would be distinguished by 
industry, and what the Americans call " %h%ft^^ But the presence 
of some ifew horses and several waggons would, for some purposes, 
be an almost indispensable necessity in your settlement from the 
commencement. You would of course have a number of horses and 
Waggons at your own agency establishment, and no doubt many 
persons would be found among your first class settlers who would 
be possessed of means, some of considerable means, after defraying 
the expense of their own and their family's conveyance. These 
parties would of course have horses and waggons from the outset ; 
and for the occasional 2>urposes for which they would be necessary 
for the other settlers, they would of course be at their command in 
exchange for labour, which the better circumstanced settlers would 
stand quite as much in need of for their larger harvests, as their 
poorer neighbours would need the use of waggons or horses for spe- 
cial occasions. 

I wish to call your attention to the peculiar facilities afforded by 
prairie lands for the immediate provisioning of a settlement. Any 
quantity of potatoes can be planted the first year, they will be ripe 
for your settlers in the middle of August, and they will thenceforth 
supply not only food for your settlers, but food also for pigs and 
cattle. Notwithstanding the potato disease, the crop will be suffi- 
ciently reliable to secure you a large quantity of human food, — and 
also a large supply of pork, in the first year. The portion of the land 
that is earliest ploughed can also be planted with Indian corn which 
will produce about half a crop in the first year. Buckwheat will 
also grow in the newly broken land. Then, as I have already 
said, the prairie grass not only feeds cattle but fattens them, and also 
sheep. Hay also is to be had on the prairies for the mowing of it. 
Thus, in the very first summer, within a few months after your settlers 
have arrived, you have, of your own produce, potatoes in any quan- 
tity; a reasonable quantity of Indian com and buck wheat; of pork, 
beef, and mutton, you have all that you may desire to feed; and you 
have abundance of winter provender prepared for your cattle. 

There is an important point to which, in proceeding with a settle- 
ment, on a large scale, you should pay especial attention. You should 
assist your settlers during the first few years to support a clergyman 
of their own religious persuasion. Your settlers would, I presume, 
be for the most part Catholic. Their own numbers and their pro- 
gress in wealth would in a few years make them quite independent 
of any extraneous assistance towards supporting their clergyman ; 
but for the first two or three years some aid in this way would be 
peculiarly grateful and valuable to them; and even taking into 
account your own interests only, such aid would be well bestowed. 
It could not fail to bo advantageous to you to secure a religious and 
moral influence among your settlers. It would also render your 
settlement attractive to Irish Catholics already residing in the 
country. To the Irish Catholics in America, no one attraction to- 
wards a place of settlement is so great as the presence there of a 
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Gatholio clergyman. This is one of the reasons why it is ohaerred 
that the Irish in America cling to towns and cities, and do not dis* 
perse throujrh the country. They will not go beyond the reach of 
the ministrations of their religion. But wherever a Gatholio clergy- 
man is once established, there the Irish settlers will congregate in 
numbers, flocking to that place from all quarters. Being at Chicai^'o 
lately I heard of an Irish settlement nearly fifty miles west of that 
place. I understood that it had been established by a Catholic, a 
native of Massachusets, who had brought with him a number of Ca- 
tholic Irish from that State. I visited it under this impression^ 
and called upon Mr. Tyler, the person who was said to have foanded 
it. I found him a plain working farmer. He told me it was 
a mistake when it was said that he liad brought in any settlers. 
The real fact was, that ho and I think three of his brothers, all 
Catholics, were among the first settlers in that district. He and his 
brothers shortly after their arrival secured the occasional visits of a 
Catholic clergyman. This attracted the Irish. Soon a Catholic 
clergyman was permanently fixed there. The attraction became 
greater of course, and there is now a very populous Irish Catholic 
settlement in this place. 

You should also assist for a year or two in the support of schools ; 
in this you would be largely helped by the government school fund 
of whatever State your settlement would be located in. 

Another point to which you should attend would be, to give some 
encouragement to a medical man well acquainted with the diseases 
of the western country to settle in your district Your settlers would 
arrive so poor that for a time they could offer but slender prospects of 
emolument to a practitioner; and unless you stepped in to aid them 
they might at first find themselves totally destitute of medical services. 
To meet those public expenditures and the expenses of agency, 
and also to cover some casual losses from which you could not expect 
to be exempt, I am confident, as I have already stated, that you 
would find an ample fund in the sale of reserved lands, whether to 
strangers or to your own settlers, at a moderate advance upon their 
first-cost price. Speculations in wild lands are uncertain when the 
parties purchasing have no power to direct towards them the tide of 
immigration ; but to a party holding in his own hand the sluices 
of population to direct the current where he will, the speculation 
becomes a certainty, provided he is content to sell for a moderate 
advance in price. The orice of government land in the United States 
is so low, (a dollar and a quarter an acre,) that even a considerable 
advance upon it still leaves the price within the limits of what a 
settler can well afford to pay, if it were only for the accommodation 
of having his existing farm enlarged by the addition of land con- 
tiguous or nigh to it — ^leaving altogether out of account the general 
enhancement that takes place wherever a settlement, with the 
roads, schools, churches, mills, mechanics' shops, and merchants' 
stores that pertain to it as the necessary incidents of its growth, 
exists. A few years would elapse before this fund would begin to 
be realized — ^probably two years or three — and the expenses which I 
have counted that it should meet must at first be paid out of capital. 
This, you will say, puts the calculations I have ma<le as to what 
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Gould be done with a certain amount of capital so far astray. It is, of 
course, so. The fact is, that nothin<^ could be done with the mathe- 
matical accuracy that, for sake of clearness and brevity, I have set 
down in my figures. For instance, the number of settlers that you 
couhl establish each year would not in practice proceed in the 
regular way that I have calculated in my figures ; you could not 
buy your lands just as you wanted them, but should buy in one year 
what you would probably need iu two or three. Whenever, there- 
fore, you had to make new purchases of lands, in that year you could 
establish fewer settlers than usual. Whenever you had no land to 
buy, but only to establish your settlers on lands already purchased, in 
that year, of course, you could establish a good deal above the 
average number of. settlers. My figures are only intended to indicate 
general results ; and the average of a few years would be found to 
show results not widely difieting from what those figures set forth. 

Especial care should be taken in the selecting of your land. You 
should first seek a district of good land that was open for entry. You 
can purchase by quantities as small as lots of eighty acres each. You 
should carefully exclude from your purchase every eighty-acre lot, 
that was inferior, either from its general quality, or from having any 
considerable proportion of its surface taken up by unprofitable land. 
The whole scheme might most easily be ruined by injudicious 
selections of land. You might light upon a district presenting a large 
unbroken tract of uniform good land, in which case, the district once 
determined on, the after selection would be matter of little trouble. 
But you might have to make your selections in a district where it 
would be necessary to pick and cull a good deaL In the latter case 
care and time would be required, as the purchasing of any consider- 
able proportion of bad land would involve a loss that no after 
management could retrieve. It is quite curious to observe the very 
injudicious selections that are sometimes actually made, even at 
times when the whole country is open to the selectors to choose 
from; I have seen a man, who had come into the country with pro- 
perty, ruined by having located himself on the margin of a i)icturesque 
lake, where the land was light and unprofitable, while settlers who 
had come in long after him and located themselves upon other land 
not over a mile distant — which he had passed over because the scenery 
was tame, though the soil was fertile and productive — had grown 
independent and wealthy. The utmost care, then, should be taken 
in selecting the lands. This might require some considerable time, 
and you could not count upon making any large settlement in the 
same year in which you would make your selections. Indeed, in- 
dependently of any consideration of the season at which you could 
have your selections complete, you could not bring in any great 
number of colonists in the same year in which you had made your 
selection of lands, as you should have some preparations previously 
made for their reception. It would be desirable, or almost neces- 
sary, on many accounts, to have some small settlement made the 
year previous to that on which any large number of settlers would 
be brought in. 

So fai- I have spoken of lands that were to be purchased at ^ 
government price; to procure which, of eligible quality, and in 
large quantity, you should go to a considerable distance from the 
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lake shore; but your operations are not necessarily confined to 
those lands. In the United States, as elsewhere, speculators hare 
purchased up largo and desirable tracts of land that were re- 
mote from market a few years apro, when the purchases were 
made, but which industry, and civilization, and markets are fast 
coming up with. These lands have been bought on the specula- 
tion of selling them again, as early as possible, at an advanced 
price. The great object and the great difficulty of every large land- 
sjHMJulator is, to have the beginning of a bcttlement made on or 
near his lands. A speculator would, therefore, deal on the most 
fiivonrable terms with any person who could commence such a set- 
tlement on his lands. If such a person took, say, one-half his land, 
ho would give him that quantity, on condition of his settling it, at 
two-thinlrt or one-half the price that any isolated settler would have 
to j>ay him for a fiirm from the remaining portion. Besides this^ 
the habit of private parties in selling lands is, not to expect more 
than a small portion of the price paid down, and to take the re- 
mainder in instalments ; and further, the security taken for these 
instalments is usually a mortgage back of the land itself — on the 
agreement, ^ that should the instalments fail to bo paid, the seller 
shall have no recourse to the purchaser, as for a personal debt, bat 
shall look to the land only. This agreement is either express or 
implied. By the law of most of the Western States it is the im- 
plied agreement whenever the mortgage does not contain a special 
covenant for repayment, and is unaccompanied by a bond. Under 
these circumstances, it is plain that by dealing with private owners of 
large tracts of land the following consequences would result : — Firsts 
you could procure for your settlers lands nearer to a market, by thirty, 
forty, or fifty miles, than if you had purchased government lands. 
Secondli/, you and your settlers should pay a higher price for your 
lands, but you would pay it for the most part in instalments, as you 
received those instalments from your own settlers ; and your settiers 
boiug so much nearer to a market would receive so much higher a 
price for their produce that they could easily pay the heavier instal- 
ments induced by the higher price of the land. Thirdly^ so feir as 
the price of the land was concerned, jou need not incur any personal 
liability in standing between the landowner and the settler, as you 
would generally find the landowner willing, in selling to you, to look 
to the improved land as his sole security. Fourthly, in thus dealing 
with a private landowner you would lose the opportunity of creating 
a fund to cover expenses and losses by purchat^ing the lands adjacent 
to your settlement and selling them when enhanced in value : — BtU 
you would have another fund. The landowner would, as I have 
said, sell to you, on condition of your bringing in a settlement, at a 
much lower price than he would sell to isolated settlers. He would 
sell to you for two and a half or three dollars an acre, what he would 
not sell to the others for less than five dollars ; you might, therefore, 
charge your settlers say one dollar an acre advance upon the price 
you paid yourself, and they would still find that they got the land 
cheaper by a dollar than they could procure it from any one else in 
the neighbourhood. Fifthly, it is plain that this plan would require 
■ a smaller capital by about £6,000, on au oporation of the extent 
that I have been calculating on above, than the plan of purchasing 
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government lands; as you need not, in this plan, purcliase any land 
but as you needed it for your settlers. In i&ct, in proceeding in thid 
way you would hare the landowner in a certain sense and to a cer- 
tain extent for your partner in the enterprise, virtually advancing 
a portion of the requisite capital — the portion needed for the pur- 
clmse of lands — and participating in the profits realised upon that 
portion. 

I feel confident that after the nature and object of your operations 
had become known in the country, there is no conceivable modifi- 
cation of agreement, within reason, into which you would not find 
capitalists who had invested or were willing to invest their money 
in lands ready to enter with you. I am confident that you could 
make such agreements with capitalists as would leave all your own 
capital free for the establishment of settlers, while the capitalists not 
only found the whole capital required for the purchase of land but 
also built mills, brought on artisans, and encouraged the settlement 
t)f all those smaller capitalists who are necessary for giving motion 
to the trade of a district; at the same time of course giving you 
such advantages as would create a fund for covering your expenses 
and casualties. This would lead to a still further reduction of the 
capital which it would be necessary for you to employ ; but it would 
be a sort of thing that you could not find at once ready to your 
hand ; — it would grow up. 

The choice between purchasing government lands or dealing with 
private parties possessing lands nearer to market, should depend on 
the character of those opportunities ftf dealing with private parties 
that might from time to time present themselves. If the desirable 
opportunities that would sometini€» ofier could be had always at the 
moment they were needed, it would be your advantage to deal 
always with private parties, as you could thus accomplish the same 
ends by the employment of a much smaller capital. 

I would say, then, in recapitulation, that if all the parties who 
desired to emigrate could pay their own expenses, and were content 
to settle themselves as labourers your expenses on their account 
need be very trifling — ^probably 305. a family would cover all the 
expenses you need incur for them. The labour market of the United 
States is capable of absorbing all the healthy labourers that are at 
all likely to arrive there from Europe. 

But if you are compelled to bear all the expenses of conveyance 
of the parties to -America, the expense is then enormous — not tess 
than £30 or £40 a family; and if they are merely thrown on the 
labour market, all this must be a dead loss ; so that if you would en- 
able a thousand such families to emigrate it must cost you from 
£30,000 to £40,000, according to the size of the families. If you 
would settle those parties, however, on farms, and manage in the 
manner I have suggested, you could recover all your money back 
Again; and although you must expend upon each family about 
£35 beyond the mere cost -of cx)nveyance, still a capital of £33,000 
would, not all at once, but in the course of seven or eight years, 
convey out and settle 1,000 of the largest families, pay its own interest 
all the time, and in tlie end be refunded without the loss of one shil- 
ling. If you dealt for your land with private landowners, a capital 
jof £27,000 would efibct the same operation. 
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A|*ain, if your emigrants were mixed — Bome able to paj their own 

cx])oiicieS) others not able to pay any-— I am eonfidently of opinion, 
that having to undertake the whole of the expenses of some parties^ 
you w«mld find that thcru no longer existed for you the possibility 
of sottlinj^ as mere labourers, at a small cost to yourself those parties 
who could pay their own expenses. No persons wonld acknowledge 
that thoy had the means of ]>aviu;r their own expenses, if the eon- 
se<jueuc«* wns to be tliat they should be placed at a disadvanta^ as 
<*on4KinMl with thoi^e who could pay no part of their expense?. 
They would either <leny having tlie means they possessed, op el.sc 
tliey wonhi stay at home until they had spent them, and had thus 

Sualitieii themselves to claim the superior advanti^^ afforded to 
lose who had nothing. If you undertook, therefore, to settle the 
poorest of your settlers u})on farms, you should settle all upon farms. 
You must settle all as labourers, or you must settle all as farmers ; 
and a mixe<l emigration, for reasons that I have already explained, 
would, I believe, require the use of as large a capital as an emigra- 
tion conHisting of the jjoorewt families only. 

I will compare, then, the cost of the two modes of settling 1,000 
families, mixed as you describe, as labourers or as farmers. They 
would consist probably of 250 families, who could pay all their own 
expenses of conveyance; 250 families who could pay one-haJf of 
tlioso expenses ; and 500 families who could contribute nothing 
towards these expenses. 

To enable them or help them to settle themselves as mere labourers 
would cost as follows, even supposing that all those who had means 
would acknowledge that they had them, and would use them to pay 
or Iielp in paying their expenses. 

250 First class, assisted afler their arrival, at'£l 1 Os. per family, £375 
2.50 Siu'ond class, half their expenses paid, and assisted 1 - ^^^ 

af>cr tlicir an*ival, say £18 per family, . . / * 

.500 I'hird class families (larjre families), all their ex- ) ^o ooo 

penscs paid, at £40 per family, . . . / ' 

£24,875 

Thus, to settle 1,000 families such as you describe, merely as 
labourers, would cost £24,875, which would be all a dead loss ; 
nor is it very likely that even this amount would cover the actual 
loss; for it is scarcely probable that if you were paying the whole 
expenses for 500 families, you would find 250- families ready to 
acknowled^^e that they needed no assistance from you, and 250 others 
willing to acknowledge that they could contribute one-half towards 
paying for themselves. 

To settle the same families upon fanns within seven or eight 
years would recjuire, as I have just now stated, the use of a c^ipital 
of about £33,000, u*^iich would all be ultimately repaid with interest 
Or, if you found a good opportunity of dealing with private land- 
oAvners, a capital of £27,000, or even less, would effect the operation. 

The advantages, then, of settling emigrants such as you describe 
yours to be, on farms, according to the plan I propose, is obvious. 
The great <lisadvantage of this plan is, that the operation would not 
be complete for seven or eight years. 

But this disadvantage does not exist by any means to the extent 
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that might at first appear. At first sight it would seem that the 
money used to pay or assist in paying the expenses of parties who 
would settle themselves as labourers on their arrival, would secure 
at once, and without any delay, all the benefits expected from the 
eraijgrration ; but in practice vou would not find that any very large 
emigration of this sort could really be carried out all at once; it 
must take some years at all events. If there be any district of 
country from which you count that one thousand fomilies will be 
desirous of emigrating, you do not really mean that these thousand 
families are all desirous of starting off in the very first year, but that 
ultimately, and within a few years, a thousand families would proba- 
bly desire to go. If there were any district from which a thousand 
families were in fact desirous of emigrating in the very first year, 
any practical man would draw thence the conclusion, that after they 
had gone and sent back tolerably good accounts to their friends and 
neighbours at home, little less than one thousand families more 
would be anxious to start in the second year; and that in a district 
whence such an outburst of emigration proceeded, there must be a 
scarcity of land and of employment, and a pressure of population 
that would require, in all, the emigration of three or four thousand 
families before a healthy equilibrium wore restored. It is not pro- 
bable that in any plan you would adopt, the whole number of 
families whose emigration you would design to promote would have 
emigrated in less than four or even five years ; so that the superiority 
which the plan of merely placing the emigrants in the American 
labour market, possesses over the plan of settling them on farms, 
in this one point, its more rapid execution, and the more immediate 
realization of its advantages, is not even in that point by any means 
as great as it might at first appear. In all other points its inferiority 
is obvious. 

So far I have spoken only of prairie land; but it is possible that 
a tract of timbered land might be found open for purchase, at 
government price, sufficiently attractive from its situation to in- 
duce you to prefer it to any prairie land that might be ofiering at 
the same time. The mention of such a probability may seem 
strange, after the very decided preference that I have already 
expressed for the prairie land ; but the fact is, that however pre- 
ferable the prairie land is, per se, in the course of settlement the two 
species of land find their level, as regards choice, in this way. The 
prairie land (when it can be had with a due proportion of timbered 
land near it,) is so desirable, and it is so accessible, that all the 
very good prairie land has been purchased up for fifty or sixty miles 
inland from the shore of the lake. The timbered land not being so 
desirable, and not so accessible, is left behind unpurchased in places 
within six, ten, and fifteen miles of ports upon the lake, or upon 
navigable rivers running into the lake ; consequently, the choice 
open to the purchaser at present is not between timbered land and 
prairie, lying side by side, or in the same district, but between 
timbered land within ten or fifteen miles of a port, and prairie land 
fifty or seventy, or even eighty miles distant from it. Supposing^ 
the roads between either tract of land and the port to be equally 
^ood, the difference in marketable value of produce at the twa 
places would be about 15 cents or 20 cents a bushel, upon whea^ 
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whicli wonlfl make quite a large mini of money in tbe saleable surplus 
of a ]»nNlurtivo harvest. Ad a timbered farm, therefore, can be nad 
8o mii(*h iit*aror to iinvi;j:ation than yon can get a prairie farm, the 
timb('re«] fanii, oiire it i» <*1caro<l and the roads leading to it to]e« 
rahly vnAl opoiu.'d, will become of much greater yalae from its 
situation than the prairie farm that can now be had at the same 
price. Ik'siiies this, then^ are some advantages which belong to 
timboro<i lan<l over prairie land, independently of its sitnation. 
1 have ain'ady aHu<led to them in a former part of this paper. The 
timln^nMl land, on the whole, is of better quality; it will give all 
kinilH of crops — ^grafts as well as grain — and will make good pasture, 
which pniirio land will not do, at least for many years ; it is generally 
better watered, and the settler has his firewood, his building logs, 
an<l his ft iicin;r timber all upon his farm, without the trouble and 
coMt of hauliiiir (liem from a distance of one, two, or even tliree miles. 
UndiT such eireunist^uices it is quite possible that yon might find a 
tract of tiinlxTCMl lainl (not heavUt/ timbered) so situated that, nnder 
all the eircuiiKstances of the case, you might prefer it to any tract 
of pniirio then open to yon. Your settlers would bring their land 
under the plough much more slowly; but when it was brought under, 
and the roa<ls made, it would bo a great deal more valuable : the 
quantity of ])roduce raitsOfl by them would be much less — but what 
tli(»y did raise would fet<*h a higher price. In feujt, all the disad- 
vantages of timbered land Tnight be overbalanced by the favourable 
situation in which you could procure it, added to the superior 
quality of the land when onco cleared. Care shoidd be taken, 
howev(»r, that it was not very heavily timbered : if it was heavily 
timbered the difficulties of it would overwhelm any set of old 
country col(»niatsj and, as compared with prairie land, land heavily 
timbenul wouM, in my opinion, be quite unfit for their occupation, 
whatever nii«,dit be its ailvantages of situation. On timbered land, 
well chosen, the genonil result of an operation of settlement would 
be about tlie t^aine as I have estimated it on prairie land, though 
brought about in rather a different way, and with some considerable 
difrcrenco in the circumstances. I will not now enter into these 
circui»stiin(u;K, nor into any estimates peculiarly applicable to tim- 
bered hinds, as I feel that thiw paper has already grown to too great 
a length. 

Permit nie to forward to you a letter which I received not long 
since from the Honourable J. B. Doty, of Milwaukie, lately gover- 
nor of the territory of Wisconsin. Oov^ernor Doty's letter is in 
reply to one from mo asking his opinion as to the possibility of 
forming a s(»lf-paying settlement of families, all of whom would jmy 
the cost of their own conveyance, at least, to the American 8eai>ort. 
You will observe (} oveni or Doty's preference for timbered land; but 
you will also bear in mind, that the case I put to him [was of 
families who would pay all their own cost ot conveyance, and 
there was no question to be considered as to obtaining repayment 
of the large sums that would be expended in carrying them out. 
If the question were put to him respecting j)arties for whom yon 
should pay their whole cost of conveyance out, I feel confi<lent that 
the same reasons which have influenced me would also influence 
him to a decidc<l preference for the j^rairie lands. 
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The mere cost of settling families in any cheap way, so that they 
could begin to live, was the question to be considered; and Go* 
vemor Doty conceives that families could be so settled with so 
small an outfit, and in so cheap a way, that the general enhance* 
ment of the lands which you should purchase and reserve for 
sale at an advanced price would in itself reimburse your expenses, 
even though the repajrments from the settlers should altogether 
faiL I would suggest, that if you publish this letter of mine, you 
might very advantageously append to it an extract from Governor 
Doty's letter. Governor Doty's long acquaintance with the western 
country, his able, practical mind — which has secured him a high 
reputation in the United States, as a. judge, a delegate to Congress, 
and, ultimately, governor of the territory of Wisconsin — combined 
with the special bent of his tastes, which have always inclined him 
to pay particular attention to matters that are kindred to this ques- 
tion, render him a very high authority on the subject. I have not 
ceased to regret that, after I had travelled two hundred miles spe- 
cially to see him and converse with him on this subject, I lost the 
benefit of a personal communication with him, in consequence of a 
serious attack of fever under which I found him lying, when I 
reached his residence. 

In tracing the plan of colonization suggested in this letter, I feel 
that I have been very difinse ; but the fact is, I have been anxious 
to develop as much as possible the reasons of my suggestions, and 
the elements of all my views, that I might thus furnish you rather 
with the materials of various plans, than with the rigid outline of 
any one. No one plan can be suited to all circumstances. You will 
easily see from what I have said how great a variety of modifi- 
cations any plan of emigration is susceptible of; and the views I 
have suggested, perhaps, more than the actual scheme that I have 
sketched, may aid you in constructing for yourself such a plan as 
may best suit all the circumstances of the emigration which you are 
interested in promoting. 

In closing, allow me to say, that I am not one of those who look 
to systems of emigration as likely hy themselves to prove, in any con- 
siderable degree, an efficient corrective of the evils of this country. 
Such systems can plainly be made vastly advantageous to the parties 
emigrating; and wherever, upon really over-crowded estates, it is 
desired to procure larger accommodation for men j(and not for cattle), 
emigration can be made the means of serving the parties who 
remain behind by facilitating such re-arrangement of farms as may 
be necessary for this purpose. In the case of an individual pro- 
prietor, whose estate is not sufficiently extensive to afford the means 
of living to all the population who now occupy it, it is plainly the 
only remedy that, as an individual, he can use. Single-handed, he 
cannot stimulate general trade or manufactures, so as to absorb his 
people, but he can help them to emigrate. I am anxious that it 
should not be inferred from this letter that I join in the cry of 
over-population. Over-population was accounted the great source 
of evil in Ireland, when she numbered little over two millions of 
inhabitants. If her present eight millions were reduced back again 
to two, it would be a remedy for over-population strong enough to 
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mtiefj the most drastic piactitioners; but wliat would it do, after all, 
but put tliC country back a century 1 I believe her disease is con* 
stitutional, and that other remedies than emigration are required for 
its eradication. I believe, however, that emigration may be made a 
motit cflcctive topical cure for certain topical sores. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

M. W. GBAY. 

, Dublin. 



To Cf4)tain J. Pitt Kunnedy, 
27» Mcrrion-8<iuare, North, ] 



Milwaukie, Wi«ooiudn, KoTomber 20j 1847. 

It appears to be your purpose to devise a plan by wMch one estate may 
proYidc a home in this countrj for its surplus tenantry, and create a fund 
to repay the costs and charges of their removal. The expense of manage- 
ment in such a case must, of course, fall much heavier upon one estate than 
if several were united in the object. 

To tax the labour of the emigrant to pay the expenses advanced for his 
removal — ^unless he is secured employment here — ^would be useless, for the 
tax would never be |>aid. Every emigrant will have as much as he can do 
for three or four years after his arrival, to support himself and family by his 
industry. 

The landlord, or capitalist, may secure himself abundantly, I think, by 
purchasing, in the first instance, a good tract of land, sufficiently \axge to 
enable him to keep off those who would purchase adjoining his settlement 
for the purpose of speculation, and twice the quantity which would be 
required for the use of his emigrants for two or three years. H twenty acres 
would be sufEUjient for one femily, with the privilege of taking the ac[joining 
twenty, if unsold in five years, by paying for it, sixteen families might be 
settled on one section of 640 acres (the section is one mile square), fi forty 
acres should be allotted to each emigrant family, then eight fluniliea wmild 
occupy one section — the on&*half of the section being reserved fbr sale. 

The section would cost, at the minimum government price, eight hundred 
dollars. If a tract, equal to a whole township (six miles square) be pur* 
chased — ^which I would strongly recommend — there would be thirty-five sec- 
tions to be paid for; the thirty-sixth section of each township being abfeady 
given by government for the support of schools. 

These thirty-live sections would contain 22,400 acres, and would cost 
twenty-eight thousand dollars ; and with a small log-house on each alternate 
twenty or forty acre lot, could reacEly be sold, say in less than ten years, 
for one hundred thousand dollars, which is less than five dollars an acre. 

The agent, liowever, should at any time sell unoccupied lots at a stated 
price— say three, four, or five dollars the acre — to actual settlers, whether 
foreign or American born. 

You will readily perceive, therefore, that any gentleman who is willing to 
Invest his capital in this way would, in my judgment, not only be quite sure 
to obtain repayment for all of his expenditures, but would derive a handsome 
profit from the investment. Ilis own estate at home would be improved, 
and a thousand families rendered comparatively independent and happy. 

My estimate is made upon the value of this measure to the person making 
the investment, without reference to the fact whether the emigrant occupies 
the lot assigned to him or not, or wholly abandons the settlement, and does 
not repay one cent of the money expended for his passage, &c. The actual 
value of the land, where the adjoining country is being settled, is sufficient 
to secure him against this loss ; and it would be the same whether one or all 
of the emigrants souglit their own homes on reacliing our shores. 

1 would leave it wholly optional with the emigrant, when he landed in 
Wisconsin, to take the land provided for hini by tlie landlord, or seek em- 
ployment and a living elsewhere. I should entertain no fear fbr their suc- 
cess. Nobody starves here ; and there is not one beggar in Wisconsin, in a 
population of 300,(Hn) souls. 

This liberty would, I am sure, be the means of rendering the colonists 
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more contented witli their location ; and I also think it would be a strong 
inducement to many persong to emigrate. It would prevent any dissatis- 
faction on the part of the emigrant with the landlord or his agents, whose 
task will be difficult enough to make them contented with their new home.* 

The inyestment would be sa/«, and after the first year^ I think, would pay 
the interest and all agency charges, and after the ttwrd jeoTt a portion of the 
principal, if required. 

I do not think it would be prudent to calculate upon the emigrant paying 
any portion of his indebtedntss before the third year, as he could do no more 
than improre his land and support his family to that time ; and this is one 
reason why a large tract should be purchased at the commencement of the 
settlement. 

You inquire, in what part of tliis territory should such a colony be located? 
I notice your preference of apratrie, over a timbered, country. In the coun- 
ties of Marquette, Postage, Cfolumbia, and Dane, there is good prairie, from 
sixty^ to eighty miles distant from Lake Michigan. Scattered lots, in three 
or four townships, could be obtained in Four du lac or Winnebago counties. 
I look particularly, however, to the prairie west and north of Fox lake, and 
examine the country and plots together. Your own observation here will 
satisfy you that the lands are being daily entered. It requires almost daily 
examination at the land offices to determine what and how much remains 
for sale. There is some prairie land north of Fox (or NeensUi) river, and 
east of Wisconsin river ; but it belongs to the Indians, is occupied by them, 
and it could not be purchased and offered for sale by government under 
three years. Along the valley of the Neenah, from Winnebago lake, up 
stream, there is much good land, consisting of prairie and openings; but it 
is reserved fh)m sale at present by government — ^the proceeds, when sold, 
being set apart to be applied towards the improvement of the navigation of 
that river; and the price of each alternate section which is retained by 
government, is raised to two and a half dollars i)er acre. I have no doubt 
but those who settle on this tract, which is three miles wide, will eventu- 
ally get the land by pre-emption, at one and a quarter dollar per acre ; 
but in this case the occupant must become the purchaser, and no one can 

* Governor Do^ proceeds to estimate the expense of settling each family as follows. 
He supposes the landlord to commence his expenditure on the arrival of the families at 
Kew York. He also supposes the settlement to be made on tMbered land : — 

DoUua. 

Twenty acres for an emigrant, 25 

liOg Jionse, clearing, fencing, and breaking up two and a half acres, . . ftO 

Cow, pigs, hens, seed, grain, tools, Ac, .15 

Provisions for a family of five souls, far (me year (in part\ . • • • 10 
Passage of ditto from New York to Wiscoaisin, .••••.. 20 . 

120 
Transportation to the land selected, for waggon and horses, two and a half 
dollars per day. 

This makes 120 dollars, or about £25 sterling for each &mi]y, besides the expense of 
eooTeying them and their luggage, from the lake port in Wisconsin to the settlement in 
the interior— the amount of which would vary with the distance, and the quality of the 
roads. Probably one pound per family would suffice for this purpose^ Thiis, Goyemor 
Doty estimates that about £26 would convey up fr^m New York, and settle in the maimer 
indicated in his estimate, each fauuly of five souls. He also imdccs a rou^ statement of 
the whole amount of capital he would deem sufficient for settling a thousand such families 
*' during a period of from one to six years ;** but as he does not enter into any of the expla^ 
nations which would be necessary to show how he arrived at his conclusion ; and I have 
reason to apprehend that, in the haste of writing a private letter, merely intended for my 
information, and not for publication, he has really set down wrong figures by some mistake, 
respecting which I have not had time to communicate with him, I omit this passage. From 
the estimate made for each family, however, and the other statements of the letter, each 
reader may make for himself an estimate of the whole amount of capital necessary. I may 
mention that the whole simi estimated by Governor Doty, as necessary for purchasing land, 
and for conreyii^ from New York and settling the thousand fiunilies, within the time 
stated, is as low as fifty thousand dollars, or about ten tliousand five hundred pounds ; but, 
as I bavo already said, I believe there rmai be a mistake in these figures.— M. W. G. 
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•fijr */•!♦ /fi7 '.wfi I'/'iuiryttttfi. wUff nt^\t'rttXMtf\ htm x'tu- \tn\t\v. i\*stitM.\u fnu 
tn'tftffti. nttHllf \ft*r 'm\y th*- tin unti tint \ttu-* f'/f tr*i \siw\ th* y WSfit. 

Ikj- Vi$% ftWitft v, ffif ttfni^h *u'\ < »«t f« )frokt'U tM'/'Ha't/mmUy wtih U-^iic* 
tA lnit' •Vmi'. Mfi/l }x th<- U'tt »«/tl tot wi<4t, «/«!«« uri^i ifftnOtt'*. AlW 

ir\,rnt» f// v'/ij l)i<' tf\At%'%*m, thdt tiM' vm/i// tanu't, th<: miWi wh'f ':Mri ''ul' 
fiyy»i- »/«j» r /« , t«ri, tw^iji/, or t-vi-u ffttiy ff't^'t, «J'/«« ■'/ mwh nutufri *tu$ 
vri*}. t, ' ■ \, {/r'Ht/-r itt'iiH tit thrf* tiriilMT fburi >»i i>ii' j^f*ij;««, 'Ih*' rninn '/f 
U4.,lt:, frl,'f'iitt fitntt Utift'ly w\tt, wiirit« <,xli'ficiv<; n«fM« ftH't ffiivrix #;»tt)i', 
(I.. ?','i}/ !!/ •\'^. >/«<» '/ii 111/' \nHttu:, hut ft fdffri in tffi; Utu\ftrr will m;H 
f'lr '«f'i Diifl fo'/n liiAfi «/fM; Wi iU*' *t\tttt t/muityt Ut tuty utMu wit*/ Umm 

Itfl 'ttl U {ittl'lfU . 

Y'fu will /if, 'I th»t. ih'tui '/f (h«- (i"rthnuii, tiw\ ftlft'i /ofir r/wn tuniniry* 
$itiit, fiiiyi' ihtfttfii iUf iUii)fttt'f\ Imw\ tfi Ut'ia 'ontiiry fm tMr h'mii'«. Af»/] 
I )i4vc nfUft tt'wnrkt'A tUiti Ok* lr»'liiiria. t')v't\rA*t\ Htu\ uiu-S^\Mt49\^ ^Mivo 
u\*ruy», in r'1<'Mii;/ th* Jf |/UriLi/<« uri*iu'\, ttn^tiittfiU'l tiw ^nitt*' iift^itfntU'M, 

|Jii» in i\uw m^i y//ii Nirir I/ii^Jhk lAff/l with a n* ir I/; ih*- i/it4'r«r«t f/f ih<r 
liMi'lh//l<J"r u* w( U «• lli<; f-niif'^Ht iUni }«. y/tj nuiat ro*ki' nty^U hi\vni'*', 
i\mi llii t'ltmtf rnfiy ti<' rijr<' t// im'II nf/nin jo « r< 4«'/fiftl/U: ti/rf t/; t^'iith* 
l/ur*< liir < ir|/<'ri'ljtiir< V V#;ii ' ttu inu\i\y Untt^jut'. thftt iftrfil Sfthv wiihtfi 
t4n /y/ tw'lv II. i!'. '/f i.hr in'iijih '/f A laf^^r rir^T, mi/l At ti* jt$tn't'ufn 
wiMf ih< liikf, wfil »»<' 1/ fi r</l/| /it'iri vnhttthii' ilw\ aftliMM'? Ui«ri if HttttsikUA 
trniii t'tiiy t/, tt^fU^y unU'% inUfi'l, ftwuy from iiav)((*^i/m fto'l « rnftfk^t, 

J;<ai/)<'«, th" tttniftutii iittn^lf tv'/u)/l 'Unwf y^fi'Mt «/lvftritjfcK'* fr'/rn Um; 
\n'in\im\y 'tt U)n r^'.ttuU'ttt'tt t/# « itrfjMl) t/twti nm\ ItunUtiic \t\nfA:. ^ht^rv. \m 
*j/ti\'l rtH^Uly tu-M I'lU'ry nri'u'U'. «/f uttAwi' for «ftali ; ami thia onl/ « jmrt 
*/f M 'Iwy'r irnlk frofH hia Untmr 't hi «»|.«/>a<T »»<! ff'/iif*|«' ar*! aJpk/ aai'i*!, 
'/f tiuitriHniUnf Wn: (rrnlKmo^ lii* f»rnily, Htv\ S*f/M,HV,* . a i;r<'ttt *\\n\JUU'i: ittU} 
♦ If mi' nor, >o liiz j/Ih/ ♦• of wtt|«fii«i,» 

'l)i'f< //i)). ijn'Io'jJ/t< '!Jy. >/«• » |/iiMi/ InirUwiiv tttUi it *ruvt'\\t'\ U'»w««;fi 
^.iini't'i^m in,'\ W utin U-.f/'i J<ik« . whi' l» tfot))/] t/i (/f {^rt «» Hti\:tuinyt: {/, 
liiia .-< if I' rn< nl, «ii»«l to »)»).- Irti/t. of l:ii#'l 

'I lii /<■ Mr* now l)iH< or four (x/wnrlii|i« of Imu'I ifi Hj;»J 'j'l:,! J>«'r, ifi wj.i/'li, 
I thirilr. t).w liMV l»< ' ri ir/ |MJr« l,;ip^ .; iftivS* , an*! :»5-. fh<-r»- tif no ffivln 
itMiinif l\itt,tnf.)t thwn. it U ri//l {ir «vtft,til«' t.|i< y will .ii.ti.> ,). t'thtuniftn 
)/< fo/< ri«'irt, affrrrij^. 

If fh<' mi'Uii'ttH'iti Khonl'l »/<• rnrt/1' In fwi/u I^ik'* Winn<'^»j^o :if»'l Mi/')ii< 
|/tin Mfiriitf»</WN/ tro<i|/| b< (li«- |/ro(»f i pin/''' for t)i<' trniyri:nt^ t'/ Uitui, 
'lift' uii /ur<|i'>nMR Mii'l tt {/Mr tiM-r<' a li(/>itfiotjki', utui tf.-.ity oi 'ort/ 
«|w#l!,';/;? If l)f( !'/,# rivt-r lonntry or th«- |/rairi« /onnU, fir'.iin«l Ko< 
Irtl'i o» I'oM Wii.m »»ii;/o J/oiil/l Ix' |»r« |i rr«"l, Or«;«'ri liny i« >>•<; U'»t lari'l- 
Jni/. tranaeoz/rfMlioii »,<iritr. »/y hiirhain l^'raU, irhni that b/w/i to arijr jila/.i- 
«/ii Wiriri»'f/n^/; l»l-', "t N'Miiah or t'MijWMUKati rinra. 'Hiia la a r;hf>ft|i«;r 
ft/Ml r/M)/'|) rrMir<t <ot»v( n^- ot, louU* ftir <rrii)Kratit«i, Uiurt nn^ Uti'l rouU* *;r 
I'MOnu* 

'Hurt- }■ n Ixutjlilnl mnttliy. filnioat wholly iin'i<'':ilf;M« ftl/r/iK Um: MU- 
iilafthM/}, from tli« mouiJ. of VVie«-on«iii nv<T to MhicM/tii rinjr, m nila/; tjp 
llii^- M)nt-a'/tit on* Imiu'I/^/I n»i/I MH/ inika. 'I fi«? VpU ia rli!h ftfl'J |rr*»»lfj/i. 
i)¥tf iin'l tin I iofifit^' h'-iiUhy It m *n(Mitil<' of f ('<'<'irirf(( ftiiil mi»Ui\u)nK 
imt liiilf tli<' yniinlui.t'm of lr<lari'l. It rrmy U: rt'itdiUffi hy nUtiun\nmUt 
from N'<-w inU'nu*i tttui uIno witli ho.iu \ty wny of tin; N<;<;/tiih tnti\ Wit(- 
i-tinrnt nvt'tn. 

An/ fiirtlii'r irif'»rrriatloi» or fcptittfatlona wliW:li f «;itfi kW«; llprn th<« Mjt#. 
)</< t of your Ittt^r. yini tiuty ftftly t:tfmiiiu.w\ , nri<l I aamirt; ^<ru Hint J 
f^imt'nt, fjf , 

A. a. Oory. 

Ituhlif. Vt\ntu\ S,^ Al.Pimtiitntl lHi"4. tT. A^IMf H,«%Ci f J^ 
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